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Introducing Authentic Chino. 
Dockers reintroduces the clothes 
that survive from decade to decade. 

Like Authentic Chinos-the way 
they were meant to be. Soft, loose 
fitting, just a hint of a crease. 
Neat enough to pass dress code. 
Comfortable enough to cruise 
the drive-in on Route 141. Still 
the one, essential, casual slack. 
Dockers Authentics. Something 


new that's been there all along. 
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For your free copy of 
The Dockers Authentics Book, vol.1, 
call 1-800-441-8222, ext. 200. 
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SHOW ROOM NEW YORK . 9 West sze& STREET + SUITE 3710 + NY 10019 + + FAX 212 / 832.2816 


SHOW ROOM TORONTO . 116 CUMBERLAND STREET + ONTARIO MSA 1A2 + + FAX 416 / 962.601 


CANALI S.P,A 


via SILVIO PELLICO 3 + 20050 TRIUGGIO (MILANO) ITALIA + TEL. 0362 / 970912 + FAX 0362 / 970589 
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“King George IV was up here, 
back in 1822. 
He would drink nothing but The Glenlivet:” 


= Sandy Milne, 
our Resident Sage. 


H. Majesty was gracing 
Scotland with a state visit at 
the time. He brought with 
him a powerful thirst for The 
Glenlivet single malt Scotch. 

As his hosts daughter, Eliza- 
beth Grant, recorded in her 
memoirs: “Lord Coryingham, 
the Chamberlain, was looking, 
everywhere for the pure 
Glenlivet whisky: the King 
drank nothing else” 

A bottle was swiftly brought 
up from the cellar and pressed 
into the king's hands. “Whatis 
not recorded,” says our own 
Sandy Milne, “is whether His 
Majesty gave anyone else a sniff 
of the stuff” 


dh 


Sandy Milne and trusty companion, Ambrose. 


What is a single malt Scotch? 


A single malt is Scotch the way it was originally: one single whisky, from one single 


distillery. Not, like most Scotch today, a blend of many whiskies. The Glenlivet The Glenlivet. 
single malt Scotch whisky should therefore be compared to a cháteau-bottled wine. 
Blended Scotch is more like a mixture of wines from different vineyards. The Father of All Scotch. 


©1992. Imported by The Glenlivet Distilling Company, N.Y., N.Y. 12-year-old single malt Scotch whisky. Alc. 43% by vol. (86 proof). The Glenlivet is a registered trademark. 


OCTOBER 1993 


VOLUME 


SIXTY THINGS 
EVERY MAN SHOULD 
KNOW 


SIXTIETH-ANNIVERSARY SPECIAL 


1) KNOwLEDGE Is Power If you put together enough knowledge, like 
maybe sixty hard-won truths, you've got something powerful you can work 
with—collective wisdom. This issue contains a little of ours. 


|. First Assumptions 


2) Basics Somebody has already learned 
what you need to know. Вх FRANK GIFFORD, 
NORMAN SCHWARZKOPF, Rick MEARS, 
Том BROKAW, AND Вил, BRADLEY 56 
3) SurvivaL The best move lies very close 
to the worst. Br NoRMAN MAILER 


60 


4) РАтА Sometimes you just have to 
turn it off. Ву Вил. МсКіввем 


66 


5) IDEALISM Never hope against hope. 
Br VÁcLAv HAVEL 


П. Absolute 


11) FRIENDS Dogs are good. 
PHOTOGRAPHS ву NEIL WINOKUR 


68 


88 


12) SIMPLICITY Less is more. 
PHOTOGRAPH BY WAYNE MASER 


92 
13) PERCEPTIVITY Sports proverbs are profound 
and existentially useful. Ву Roy BLouNT Jr. 94 


14) Pomposity Sports proverbs are banal and 
make little sense. Ву Вох Brouwr Jr. 95 


learn. Ву P. J. O’ ROURKE 


PAGE 50 


| 6) Narcıssısm Never trust a weeping man. 


Br Douc MARLETTE 


79 
7) Fame No honest man goes unpunished. 
Bv Mike Lupica 


75 


| 8) Kips You're just like your old man. 


By Mark JACOBSON 


79 


9) Roors Know your way home. 
Br RICHARD BEN CRAMER 


81 


10) Occasions Always stand on 
ceremony. Br GEORGE PLIMPTON 


Certainties 


15) SELF-IMPROVEMENT Some men just never 
98 
16) Quip Pro Quo Sometimes a woman can 
be one of the boyz. Br Ice-T 100 


84 


17) Ossessions We like to watch. 


Ву DoNALp Karz 102 


18) CLOTHES Fashion is fleeting, but style is 
eternal. PHorocnaPus ву NEIL Kirk 106 


[continued on page 14] 
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Е Not Only Says 
It Says You Beat Every 


The 280-Horsepower Lincoln Mark VIII 

By their very nature, luxury cars are intended to 
enhance your image. Most, however, do very little for your 
heart rate. Not the Lincoln Mark VIII. 

Its 32-valve, 280-horsepower Four-Cam V-8 reaches 
60 miles per hour in a heart-pounding 7.8 seconds. 
However, should it become necessary to exercise restraint, 
we've also included standard 4-wheel anti-lock brakes. 
And a revolutionary suspension that automatically lowers 
the car at high speed for better handling and less wind 
resistance. So the Mark VIII doesn't just hold the road, it 
sinks its teeth into it. 

To find out more, call 1 800 446-8888. Or, better yet, 
visit your Lincoln dealer for an invigorating test drive. 

You'll find that while most luxury cars speak 
quietly of your accomplishments, the Mark VIII is one car 
that's not afraid to raise its voice. 


The Lincoln Mark VIII. Drive everything else first. 


} LINCOLN 


What A Luxury Car Should Be 
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VOLUME 1 


No. 4 


20 


SIXTY THINGS EVERY MAN SHOULD KNOW 


Ш. Necessary Fictions 


19-38) Oursipe Experts Twenty notables 
share wisdom, conventional or otherwise. 120 


39) Ремавилту Admit nothing. 
Br WiLLiam Е. Воскіех Jn. 


40) Risk А long shot pays more than 
the odds. Br Ковект ALTMAN 


41) Heponism Drink with your head, 
not on it. Br STANLEY BING 


136 


130 | 


42) SELF-EXPRESSION Shut up, already. 
Ву Тар FRIEND 138 
43) Envy Be the brother you never had. 


By Kyte BAKER 140 


| 44) CHECKING Our Get off first, finish tough, 
and get away clean. Ву Ken Kesey 143 


45) Verse Great poems make good prayers. 
By Jim HARRISON 146 


IV. Pure Conjectures 


46-47) IMAGININGS I and II The future is 
bright. The future is bleak. Ву Arr Levine 152 


48) Trust Leave no friend untested. 
By RicHARD ForD 154 
49) Looxs No woman is convinced of 
her beauty. Вх Susan Minor 


156 


| 50) Імтімасү Sex is still worth it. 
By Tony KusHNER 158 
51) ENTERPRISE Work well with others. 


By Denis Boyes 162 


52) THE HEREAFTER You gotta have soul. 
By Tom ROBBINS 


164 


V. Unfortunate Realities 


53) SELF-ESTEEM It doesn't count if you don't 
keep score. By Jerry ADLER 168 


54) Srraicut Guys Love thy enemy. 
Ву Paur Rupnick 170 
55) PERSONAL FINANCE Know where your 

money goes. By Bruce McCaLL 172 


56) LrinG You can't eat honor. 
By Jimmy BRESLIN 


57) Fresh The best things in life aren't free. 
Br WiLLIAM VOLLMANN 178 


58) Fresu Wounbs You only die once. 
Br ROBERT STONE 


181 


175 | 


59) Мовтлі. Wounbs You might as well 
laugh. Br RicHarp BELZER 


бо) Оррекѕ Don't worry, be happy. 
Br MicHAEL HIRSCHORN AND 
Guy MARTIN 


Departments 
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Letters from readers 
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| Notes on contributors 
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CLOTHING BY GARRICK ANDERSON 


PR tee. 


GEORGIA: І finally went out to dinner with him 
@ HOHER night. 

JACKIE: Just the two of you? Where did you go? 
GEORGIA: Mario's. 
JACKIE: Mario's? The food is terrible. 
GEORGIA: I didn't notice. I don't really even know what I ate. 
JACKIE: Really? 
GEORGIA: You should have seen him. He was so sweet. 
He spilled his wine all over my dress. 
JACKIE: Adorable. 
GEORGIA: And then when he reached over to give me his napkin, 
he knocked over his water glass. 
JACKIE: Hilarious. 
GEORGIA: Well, it was. We couldn't stop laughing. 
We just had to get out of there. We laughed all the way back to my place. 
JACKIE: Your place? 
GEORGIA: Well, I was soaked. And besides... 
JACKIE: Besides. 
GEORGIA: Did you ever notice how good he smells? 
JACKIE: Frankly, no. 


GEORGIA: He wears the most wonder, ul cologne. 


JACKIE: Dare I ask what it is? 
GEORGIA: Well, it comes in a box with dots. 
JACKIE: Dots? 

GEORGIA: Dots. 

JACKIE: So. Now we're back at your place... 


GEORGIA: Jackie, how's your mother? 


Bloomingdale’s SAA 
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BERGDORF GOODMAN 
І. MAGNIN 

NEIMAN MARCUS 
SAKS FIFTH AVENUE 


HANRO 40 EAST 34TH STREET NYC 10016 212-532-3320 


šin tan or black, 295.00; single- 


breasted in fores 


To order by telephone, call 800-777-4999 any time. Ref. №.824. For customer service on UE already placen! call 212-355-5900 during business hours. 
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THE SOUND AND THE DURY 


Mannequin at Her Best 


HILIP WEISS's 
"What We Think 
About When We 


Think About Mod- 
els” (July) should 
be mandatory read- 
ing for every Cindy 
Crawford wannabe 
before they set one 
foot in front ofa camera or sign a single 
bottom line on an agency contract. 
Sometimes I think the lucky ones are 
the girls who don't make it. 
—ARNOLD I. PAKULA 
North Miami Beach, Fla, 


BP ANK You for your accurate and 
insightful article. I am a "lifer" mod- 
el, gratefully in my twenty-third year. 
Let me pass on my three rules for 
longevity in the biz: 1) never sleep with 
a photographer; 2) never sit in the gar- 
ments; 3) buy real estate, not clothes. 
--Маромма FowLER 
Burbank, Calif. 


All the Pretty Fiction 

ORMAC McCARTHY's "The 
C wot Trapper" (July) is so 
good that you think no one 
else should try writing. A re- 


a goose. Nonetheless, I found Ms. Beat- 
tie's story to be a fine piece of writing— 
jumpy and quirky, funny and sad. 
KAARIN LEMSTROM-SHEEDY 
New York, N. Y. 


Press Passes 

APPLAUD Bill Clinton's decision to 
bs the press as much as possible, 
as recounted by Walter Shapiro in "No, 
Mister President, l'm Brit, He's Wolf" 
(July). We elected Bill Clinton to be our 
president. We did not elect Brit Hume, 
Bill Plante, Andrea Mitchell, ог Wolf 
Blitzer. Simply reporting the news is 
never good enough; the media are con- 
tinually involved in a game of Gotcha! 
But in the end Clinton is accountable 
only to us. Let him act and we will 

know it and evaluate it. 
—JuLrus М. JOHNSON 
Toccoa, Ga. 


ALTER SHAPIRO confirmed what 
most Americans have come to 
realize about President Clinton. He is 
his own worst enemy and has destroyed 


his credibility. The media are justified in 


SLIM CHANCE 


BY ARNOLD ROTH 


reporting everything that involves the 

President. How Clinton handles the little 

things—and the big—can show whether 
he is capable of being our leader. 

—HazeL O. EDWARDS 

Houston, Tex. 


Wi SHAPIRO'S account of 
the President's apparent reluc- 
tance to become palsy-walsy with the 
press suggests that the media are not 
content to occupy Macaulay's fourth es- 
tate of the realm. They should turn to 
the field of sport, where reporters place 
an athlete's behavior in the locker room 
above performance on the field. Let's 
take the inside baseball out of political 
reporting and get on with watching Mr. 
Clinton go for the long ball. 
--Лм RusseLL 
Oakland, Calif. 


Get a Life 
ЕЕ TIME you turn around, Mike 
Lupica is right there spouting some 
inane crap about someone (The Sporting 
Life, July). And that someone 15 almost 
always Andre Agassi. Am I the only one 
who is sick of reading articles 
attacking this guy? Give Lupica 
a “Mike” for his obnoxiousness. 
—DINA RECHTZIGEL 


markable plot, dialogue be- 
tween people in rough country 
who don't have the time or 
need for paragraphs. Descrip- 
tions from a writer who sees 
like an eagle, looking into the 
heart of an old Indian and into 
the heart of a wolf on the run. 
--Клірн HorMsrTAD 
Sausalito, Calif. 


WAS BORN and raised in 
ES Massachusetts, a 
town referred to in Ann Beat- 
tie's short story “It’s Not That 
Im Lying” (July) as "one of 
those godforsaken places full 
of those people who honk like 
geese instead of talking. . . .” Al- 
though I suppose it's possible 
that, like the story's narrator, I 
am sadly delusional, I'm pretty 
sure that I've never honked like 
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Austin, Тех, 


IKE LUPICA revived his 
Nu effort to discredit 
Duke University and its bas- 
ketball program. Where does 
he come off criticizing head 
coach Mike Krzyzewski, who 
actually cares about his stu- 
dents? Or a school where grad- 
uation rates have been close to 
100 percent even as the pro- 
gram has enjoyed unprecedent- 
ed success on the court? Please 
tell Lupica to pick on someone 
his own size. 

— VERNON W. Јонмѕом Ш 
Washington, D. C. 


Letters to the editor should be mailed with 
your address and daytime phone number to: 
The Sound and the Fury, Esquire, 250 West 
Fifty-fifth Street, New York, NY 10019. 
Letters may be edited for length and clarity. 
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MATSUDA 


EYEWEAR COLLECTION 


CONTRIBU 


TORS 


BACKSTAGE WEE 
ESQUIRE 


CELEBRATING THE TRIUMPHS of this issue’s writers, photographers, and artists— 
six Pulitzers, four Indy 500s, two NBA titles, and a war—and that's just for starters. 


Jerry Apter ("It Doesn't Count If You Don't Keep Score,” 
page 168) has contributed to Esquire since 1985. He is a 
senior editor at Newsweek, and his book, High Rise, was pub- 
lished this year by HarperCollins. 


ROBERT ALTMAN (“А Long Shot Pays More Than the 
Odds,” page 132) is the Academy Award-nominated film- 
maker whose work includes M*A*S*H, Nashville, 

and The Player. His latest movie, Short Cuts, 

based on the short stories of Raymond 

Carver, is a sure bet to open the New 

York Film Festival this month. 


Kyte Baker (“Ве the Brother You 
Never Had,” page 140) is an artist 
and the author of two illustrated 
novels, The Cowboy Wally Show and 
Why I Hate Saturn. 


Photographer and conceptual artist 
Jon Batpessari ("Winning and 
Losing—Both Are Confusing,” page 
128) is represented in the collections 

of the Museum of Contemporary 
Art in Los Angeles, the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, and the Museum of 
Modern Art. 


RicHARD Berzer ("You Might as Well 

Laugh," page 184) is a comedian, an actor, and 

the author of How to Be a Stand-up Comic. He most re- 
cently starred in the television series Homicide and is credit- 
ed with having done more to popularize the salutation 
"Babe!" than any other human being. 


Contributing editor STANLEY Вімс ("Drink with Your 
Head, Not on It,” page 136) writes Esquire's Executive 
Summary column and is the author of Biz Words and Crazy 
Bosses. He has yet to have a martini before breakfast. 


Barry Витт, who drew the caricatures of many of the 
writers in this issue, is an illustrator whose work has also 
appeared in The New Yorker, Entertainment. Weekly, Rolling 
Stone, and The New York Observer. 


Roy BLounrT Ja. ("Sports Proverbs Are Profound and Ex- 
istentially Useful/Sports Proverbs Are Banal and Make Lit- 
tle Sense,” page 94) was Esquire's sports columnist during 
the late Seventies. His books include What Men Don' Tell 
Women, First Hubby, and Now, Where Were We? 


Denis Borres ("Work Well with Others,” page 162) is a 
contributing editor of Playboy and Men's Health and 
the author of several books of criticism, travel, 
history, and cheap advice, the two most re- 
cent of which are Man Eaters Motel and The 
Modern Man's Guide to Modern Women. 


New Jersey senator Вил. BRADLEY 

("How to Get the Big Picture," page 
57) has been a member of Congress 
since 1979. He played on the New 
York Knicks' two NBA champion- 
ship teams, in 1970 and 1973, and 
in 1982 was elected to the basket- 
ball Hall of Fame. 


Pulitzer Prize-winning journalist 

Jimmy Brestin (“You Can't Eat 

Honor,” page 175) is the dean of New 

York City columnists and is now 

writing for New York Newsday. His books 

include Table Money, He Got Hungry and For- 

got His Manners and most recently Damon 
Runyon: A T ife 


Том Brokaw (“Ноу to Go with rhe Flow.” page 57) is the 
anchor, managing editor. and chief of correspondents of 
NBC Nightly News, and is the co-host of rhe NBC news- 
magazine show Nou :vith Tom Brokaw and Katie Couric. 


WILLIAM Е. Вусківу Jr. (“Admit Nothing,” page 130) 
published his first Esquire article in 1961 He is the founder 
and editor of The National! Review and since 1966 has been 
the host of Firing Line. He has also written several Black- 
ford Oakes mysteries, including Marco Folo, If You Can, 
Mongoose, R.I.P, and Tucker's Last Stand. His latest book, 
Happy Days Were Here Again, was published last month by 
Random House. 
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Esquire's special correspondent in Europe, RICHARD BEN 
Cramer (“Know Your Way Home,” page 81) is a Pulitzer 
Prize-winning reporter and the author of What lt Takes, 
which was recently published in paperback by Vintage. 


Novelist Richard Forn (“Leave No Friend Untested,” 
page 154) has contributed fiction to Esquire since 1976. His 
books include Rock Springs, Wildlife, and A Piece of My Heart. 
He is currently writing Independence Day—a sequel to his 
novel The Sportswriter—which will be published by Alfred A. 


Knopf next year. 


Тар FRIEND ("Shut Up, Already,” page 138), contributing 
editor, Esquire. Laconic guy. 


Frank GirrorD ("How to Keep Your Eye on the Ball,” 


page 56) was а four-time All-Pro running back for the | 


New York Giants and is a member of the football 
Hall of Fame. Since 1971 he has been a com- 
mentator on Monday Night Football, and in 

1977 he won an Emmy Award for out- 
standing sports personality. 


MILTON Graser (“Having Failed to 
Distinguish Thoughts from Things, 
We Then Fail to Distinguish Words 
from Thoughts . .." page 126) was 
Esquire's design director during 
the late Seventies and is perhaps 
best known for creating the logo 
for the “I Love New York" cam- 
paign. His art is in the collections of 
the Museum of Modern Art and the 
Smithsonian Institution. 


STEVEN GUARNACCIA, who illustrated 

many of the articles in this issue, is a fre- 

quent Esquire contributor whose work has 

also appeared in Newsweek, Spy, and The Ас 

lantic. He is the author of two children's books, 
Anansi and Blockheads, and a third, Naming the Animals, 
will be published next spring. 


Contributing editor Jim Harrison ("Great Poems Make 
Good Prayers,” page 146) writes Esquire's Raw and the 
Cooked column. He has published seven collections of po- 
etry and six novels, including The Woman Lit by Fireflies and 
Dalva. The film versions of his novella Legends of the Fall 
and his original screenplay Wolf will be released next spring. 


Playwright VácLav HaveL (“Never Hope Against Hope,” 
page 68), whose works include The Garden Party, The Memo- 
randum, and Temptation, was imprisoned in 1979 for four 
and a half years for his involvement in the Czechoslova- 
kian human-rights movement. From 1989 to 1992 he was 
the president of Czechoslovakia, and in January he 
was elected president of the Czech Republic. His most re- 
cent book is Summer Meditations. 


Articles editor Міснаеі. HırscHorn (“Don't Worry, Be 
Happy,” page 196) wants to give something back to the 
community. 


Ice-T ("Sometimes a Woman Сап Be One of the Boyz,” 
page 100) is a rapper and an actor. He last appeared in the 
film Trespass, and his albums include Body Count and Home 
Invasion, which was released earlier this year. 


Contributing editor Mark JACOBSON (“You're Just Like 
Your Old Man,” page 79) writes Esquire's Off the Charts 
column. Не is the author of the novel Gojiro and is pursued 


through life by three children. 


Donatp Karz ("We Like to Watch," page 102) is a con- 
tributing editor of Esquire. He is the author of The 
Big Store and Home Fires, both of which first appeared in 
this magazine. 


Novelist Ken Keser (“Get Off First, Finish Tough, and 
Get Away Clean,” page 143) has been an Esquire contribu- 
tor since 1976. He is the author of One Flew Over the 
Cuckoo's Nest, Sometimes a Great Notion, and most 

27% recently Sailor Song. 


Меп. Kirk ("Fashion Is Fleeting, but 
Style Is Eternal,” page 106) is a fashion 
photographer whose work has ap- 
peared in Esquire, Esquire Gentle- 
man, and British Vogue. 


]озЕРН Козотн (“Words Are 
Deeds,” page 122) is a conceptual 
artist whose work is in the col- 
lections of the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, the Pompidou Centre, 
in Paris, and the Tate Gallery, in 
London. 


Artist BARBARA Krucer (“lis a 

Small World but Not If You Have to 

Clean It," page 127) created the May 1992 

cover of Esquire. Her works include I Shop 

Therefore I Am and Your Body Is a Battleground, and 

she is currently involved in "visual public projects"— 

billboards, posters, et cetera—around the world concern- 
ing women's reproductive rights. 


Playwright Tony Кознмек (“Sex Is Still Worth It," page 
158) won the 1993 Pulitzer Prize for drama and the 1993 
Tony Award for best play for Angels in America: Millennium 
Approaches, which is currently running at the Walter Kerr 
Theatre on Broadway. Perestroika, the second half of Angels, 
will open in November. d 


Авт Levine ("The Future Is Bright/The Future Is Bleak,” 
page 152) is an assistant editor of New Times magazine 
in Miami and a contributing editor of Spy magazine and 
Washington Monthly. Не firmly believes that there will be a 
future (maybe). 


GEORGE Lois ("Always Unzip Your Fly..." page 129) 
created. ninety-two covers for Esquire between 1962 and 
1972. The chairman and creative director of Lois/USA New 
York, he is the author of The Art of Advertising and What's the 
Big Idea? 


[continued on page 42] 
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“We considered using models, 


but they ended up being an arm and a leg.” 
- Kenneth Cole 


CALL 1-800 KEN COLE 


[continued from page 38] Ковевт Гомсо ("Men Should Have 
Babies,” page 124) is a painter, sculptor, and filmmak- 
er whose work is in the collections of the Museum 
of Modern Art, the Guggenheim Museum, and London's 
Tate Gallery. 


Contributing editor Міке Lupica ("No Honest Man Goes 
Unpunished,” page 75) has written Esquire's Sporting 
Life column since 1987. He is a columnist for the New 
York Daily News and has his own radio talk show on 
WFAN in New York. He has also published several books, 
including Shooting from the Lip, a collection of his sports- 
writing, and three novels. 


Bruce McCarr ("Know Where Your Money Goes,” page 
172) has contributed to Esquire since 1974. He is a founding 
partner in the advertising firm McCaffrey & McCall. 


Вил. МсКіввем (“Sometimes You Just Have to 
Turn It Off,” page 66) is the author of The End 
of Nature and The Age of Missing Information. 


Norman MAILER ("The Best Move 
Lies Very Close to the Worst," page 
60) has written for Esquire since 
1953. He has won the National Book 
Award, twice won the Pulitzer, 
and is the author of twenty-eight 
books, including most recently 


Harlot's Ghost. 


Douc MARLETTE ("Never Trust a 

Weeping Man,” page 70) won the 
1988 Pulitzer Prize for editorial car- 
tooning. He has published twelve col- 
lections of cartoons, including Even 
White Guys Get the Blues and Faux Bubba. 
He currently draws for Newsday. 


Contributing editor Guy MARTIN ("Don't Wor- Nac 


ry Be Happy" page 196) has written for Esquire 
since 1980 on everything from the Ku Klux Klan to playing 
chess with Ray Charles. He is cheerfully at work on a book 
about the East German secret police. 


WAYNE Maser ("Less Is More,” page 92) is a photographer 
whose work has appeared in Esquire, Allure, and Vogue. 


Race-car driver Rick Mears ("How to Change Direction,” 
page 57) is a four-time winner of the Indianapolis soo and 
a three-time Championship Auto Racing Team champion. 


Photographer Duane Micuats (“The Veneer of Civili- 
zation Is One Half-inch Thick . . .” page 125) has contrib- 
uted to Esquire since the early Sixties. He is represented in 
the collections of the Museum of Modern Art, the Chicago 
Art Institute, and the Smithsonian Institution, and he has 
published numerous books of photographs, including Se- 
quences, Things Are Queer, and Real Dreams. 


Susan Minor (“No Woman Is Convinced of Her Beauty,” 
page 156) is the author of Monkeys, Lust, and Folly. 


P. J. O'Rourke ("Some Men Just Never Learn,” page 98) 
once hauled ass across the Mexican Baja for Esquire. He 
mans Rolling Stone's foreign-affairs desk, and his books 
include The Bachelor Home Companion, Parliament of Whores, 
and Give War a Chance. 


Nam June Park ("Don't Watch TV,” page 123) is consid- 
ered the father of the video-art movement. His works in- 
clude TV Cello and TV Bra for Living Sculpture, and he was 
recently included in the Whitney Museum's “In the Spirit 
of Fluxus” exhibit. 


Contributing editor GEORGE Римртом (“Always Stand 

on Ceremony,” page 84) writes Esquire's Hanging Out 

column and is the co-founder and editor of the Paris Re- 

view. Six of his books, including Paper Lion, Shadow Box, 

and Out of My League, are being reissued this month by 
Lyons & Burford. 


Novelist Tom Коввімѕ (“You Gotta Have 
Soul,” page 164) has contributed to Es- 
quire since 1980. His books include 
Still Life with Woodpecker апа Skinny 
Legs and All, both of which first ap- 
peared in this magazine. The film 
version of his classic Even Cow- 
girls Get the Blues will be released 
this month. 


Playwright PauL Кормиск (“Love 

Thy Enemy,” page 170) has been 

an Esquire contributor since 1983. 

His plays include I Hate Ham- 

let and Jeffrey, and he has also writ- 

ten two novels, Social Disease and 
ГІ Take It. 


General NORMAN SCHWARZKOPF ("How 
to Charm,” page 56) led the Allied Forces in 
Operation Desert Storm. His memoir, It Doesn’t 

Take a Hero, was published last year. 


Ковект Stone (“You Only Die Once,” page 181) is a 
novelist who has contributed to Esquire since 1983. His 
books include Children of Light, A Flag for Sunrise, and Outer- 
bridge Reach. 


WILLIAM VOLLMANN (“Тһе Best Things in Life Aren't 
Free,” page 178) has published numerous works of fiction, 
including The Ice-Shirt, Whores for Gloria, and Thirteen Stories 
and Thirteen Epitaphs. His latest book, Butterfly Stories, which 
grew out of his November 1992 Esquire article about pros- 
titution in Southeast Asia, will be published next month 
by Grove Press. 


Nei Улмокок (“Dogs Are Good,” page 88) is a photog- 
rapher whose work has been featured in several books, 
including The Dog in Art from Rococo to Post-Modernism and 
The Pleasures and Terrors of Domestic Comfort. He is represented 
in the collections of the Museum of Modern Art, the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, and the Los Angeles County 
Museum of Art. м 
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Lis po 


T IS ALSO SAID to be rewarding for its own 
sake—not to mention sexy. And smart people 
have been winning for a long time. What con- 
cerns us here, however, are not the rewards of 
knowing things but the process by which they 


come to be known. If you grew up in America, it's tough to listen to the William Tell Over- 
ture and not think first of the Lone Ranger. What that tells you is that you have to keep 
paying attention even if you think you've got the basics covered—which usually happens 
around age thirteen—or you are sure to miss something more important, like Rossini. Get- 
ting wise is a continuing process. It’s all about changing the ways you look at things, like 
the bumper sticker that says NATURE BATS LAST. 

Magazines wise up, too. The life of a magazine, like the Ше of a man or а woman, is laced 
with moments of clarity, when a joke becomes an insight or an insight becomes a joke. For 
a magazine, the important revelations are usually related to seeing the most unpopular polit- 
ical positions of one decade embraced in the next as the solutions to all the country's prob- 
lems. Or observing that when it comes to taste, in everything from hot sauce to architecture, 
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wledge 


one man's ceiling is another man's floor. Esquire has had a lot of these moments over the 
years; but rather than mark the magazine's sixtieth anniversary with a collection of our 
greatest hits, we decided to ask both longtime and recent contributors for bits of wisdom 
that work for them right now and thoughts on how they came by this knowledge. 

In the future, we are told, there will be one massive, interlocking network that 
will put man's accumulated knowledge at the fingertips of every human being on the 
planet—the ultimate democracy of information—whether they be sitting on a plane 
or in the middle of the jungle. That 
future informed us as we were 
putting this issue together. We want- 


ed anyone who cared to be able to YOUR TEETH 


punch it up on the magazine's one 
hundredth birthday, in the year а а 


2033, and get a clear picture of what 
was going on in our heads when we 
tried to set down on paper sixty ` 
truths about the way we live today, 
in 1993, on Esquire's sixtieth birth- 
day. After all, these are the best of 


times. They're ours. —тм. 
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Basics 

SURVIVAL By Norman Mailer 

DATA ByBill McKibben 

IDEALISM By Vaclav Havel 

NARCISSISM By Doug Marlette PAGE 70 
FAME By Mike Lupica PAGE 75 
Kips By Mark Jacobson PAGE 79 
ROOTS By Richard Ben Cramer... Е PAGE 81 


OCCASIONS By George Plimpton PAGE 84 


FROM O UR ARCHIVES 
L selected from her salad a leaf of Bibb lettuce, 


pinned it to a fork, studied it through her black spectacles. “There is at least one respect in which the rich, the 
really very rich, are different Пот... other people. They understand vegetables. Other people—well, 
anyone can manage roast Бег]... But have you ever noticed how, in the homes of the very rich... 
they always serve only the most beautiful vegetables, and the greatest variety? The greenest 
petits pois, infinitesimal carrots, corn so baby kerneled and tender it seems almost unborn, lima beans tinier 
than mice €yes. ..—Truman Capote, "La Côte Basque, 1965," Esquire, November 1975 
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A few lessons can 
last a lifetime. 


How to Keep Your 
Eye on the Ball 


By Frank Gifford 
Greets ONCE TOLD ME that Га 


never be a great football player until 
I learned to keep my eye on the ball. 
So many people tell you to do it that it’s 
become a cliché. But if you master it, 
you've mastered the ability to focus—and 


that'll help you in a lot of ways. To me, it's part of living— 
being able to concentrate on whatever I'm doing for as long 
as I need to do it. It’s so simple, but it played a major role 
in my career. 

When I played pro football, if a guy started dropping 


Somebody 
has already 


learned what 
you need to 
know. 


balls, we'd say, “Look for the РЕТЕ ROZELLE,” because the 
commissioner's name is on every ball they use in the NFL. 
It forces you to watch the ball right into your hands, because 
you're concentrating on the ball instead of thinking about 
making the catch. Now, I guess, guys on the field are trying 
to read the TAGLIABUE. 


How to Charm 
By Norman Schwarzkopf 


MAN NEEDS TO KNOW how to 
As a fish. Fishing teaches you a 
multitude of skills, like patience and 
compassion. (I’m а catch-and-release fish- 
erman.) It teaches you about the beauty of 
nature. It teaches you the art of the chase, 


which comes in handy when 
you're a young bachelor. It 
teaches you knot-tying, because 
if you don't know how to tie 
a good knot, you're not going 
to catch a good fish. It teaches 
you seductiveness, because on- 
ly through the selection of the 
correct lure or fly can you 
appeal to the fish’s predatory 
nature. A good fisherman ac- 
tually uses a fish's own па- 
ture against him—not a bad 
technique to use in business. 
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How to Change 


Direction 
By Rick Mears 


VERY MAN ought to know how to 
make new plans or, plainly speaking, 
how to turn a corner. « When you're 
driving a race car, you're always trying 
to perfect a corner—you're always trying to 
take it to another stage, to get the optimum 


speed out of it, to get more out 
of it than the last time you 
went through it. 

Plan ahead. In a straight- 
away, relax your hands and 
arms. Then think about how 
you're going to approach the 
next curve. 

Think about what you're 
doing. Everything is affected 
by a turn. If it's a corner you 
can't get through with the 
throttle all the way down, 
then you want to get through 
it with as little throttle lift as possible while still accounting 
for physics, G-loading and centrifugal force, and the amount 
of adhesion you have with the track—as well as wind, tur- 
bulence, and weight of the car as the fuel load goes down. 

Use everything you have. You've got the width of the 
track and the radius of the corner to work with, and what 
you want to do is use the car to put the largest radius in that 
corner. Straighten out the curve as much as you can. 

There's always another one waiting. Once you come 
out of one corner, think about the next one and the next one 
and the next one. 


How to Go with 
the Flow 


By Tom Brokaw 


GREW ОР on the Missouri River. I 
learned to swim there, and I learned 
to do it in fast currents. So I learned 
not to fear currents and tides, and I 
learned how to read a river. When you 
learn to read a river, what you're doing is 


coming to an understanding of the force of nature. You've al- | 


ways got to remember that the river is in charge, and if you're 
going to enter it, you're going to do so on the river's terms. 
Sometimes you can't gain on a current no matter how 


strong you are. Instead, you've 
got to go with the flow and 
swim on the bias. Take what 
you can and let the river take a 
little. You may end up a bit far- 
ther downstream than you'd 
planned, but at least you'll get 
across. What you'll really be 
doing is using the currents to 
your own advantage, not try- 
ing to go against them. 

Because I can read a river, 
I know better than to pit my- 
self against forces that oppose 
me. Instead, I may use them to 
my own advantage. It may seem like I'm headed hopelessly 
downstream when I'm actually making progress on my ob- 
jective on the other side. 


How to Get the 


Big Picture 
By Bill Bradley 


HEN I WAS A KID, I used 
to walk down the street, then 
stop in front of a shop window. 
With my head still facing down the 
street—not looking into the window—Td 
say to myself, I can see that red blouse in the 


window. I can see a pair of black shoes. I can see that poster advertising 
vacations in France. 

Once, during my first week with the Knicks, I was late 
for dinner one night, and I shot out of my apartment build- 
ing and ran across Eighth Avenue against the light. Out of 
the corner of my eye, I suddenly saw something-an MG— 
speeding right at me. I had just enough time to jump. I 
rolled over the top, then fell and hit the street. I came out of 
it with a bruised hip and wrist, but at least I didn't get run 
over. І remember thinking, Thank God I saw that car. Yeah. I saw 
it because of my peripheral vision. 

Practicing my peripheral vision led me to the idea of 
seeing the whole court in a 
basketball game. I discovered 
that I could look one way 
and see things other players 
couldn't, and that made it eas- 
ier for me to pass or move. 

This way of seeing the 
game naturally led to the idea 
of its being a sort of radar in 
life or your profession, mean- 
ing constantly scanning to see 
all of the possible implications 
for any particular action. My 
eyes have become a metaphor 
for a frame of mind. м 
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By Norman Mailer 


The 


best move 
lies very 
close to 
the worst. 


NE MORNING at the Gramercy Gym on East Four- 
teenth Street in New York, a friend of one of our reg- 
ulars came along to join us for the Saturday-morning 
workout. He had never put on gloves before, but he was quietly 
confident. Having finished the New York City Marathon in 


close to three hours, he was even ready to get in the ring on 
his first day, and that was notable since it usually took a 
couple of months to build up to such a moment. Of course, 
the marathoner was in superb shape. ) 

He sparred for three minutes with his friend and Бу the 
end of that round was too used up to go another. The an- 
swer was to be found in the special nature of boxing. If our 
visitor had been playing baskets one-on-one for the first 
time, or running after a tennis ball, he might have felt talent- 
less, even foolish, but he would not have been wholly wind- 
ed in three minutes. 

Boxing, however, is not like other tests in sport between 
one athlete and another; it arouses two of the deepest anxi- 
eties we contain. There is not only the fear of getting hurt, 
which is profound in more men than will admit to it, but 
there is the opposite panic, equally unadmitted, of hurting 
others. Part of this second fear rests, of course, on the well- 
comprehended equation that the harder you hit your oppo- 
nent, the more he is going to feel free to bang back on you, 
but it goes a long way beyond that. To be born into that mid- 
dle class, which is two thirds of America by now, is to be 
brought up not to strike others. Probably it is worth noting 
that General S. L. A. Marshall's classic study of infantrymen 
in battle for World War II, Men Against Fire, came to the con- 


clusion that the large majority of soldiers in combat for the 
first time could not bring themselves to fire their rifles. 

No surprise then if it is difficult to deliver a good 
punch. It not only requires about as much coordination as 
to throw a football in a spiral for thirty yards, but, in addi- 
tion, the punch must find some inner sanction. You have to 
feel justified. The marathoner wore out because two wholly 
opposed anxiety systems had been working at full thrust in 
him. It is one thing to be frightened—some part of yourself 
can sometimes pull you through. When your cowardice 
and aggression are both in a flurry, however, quick exhaus- 
tion is the consequence. 

Be it said that for professionals such opposed fears still 
exist—it is just that the ante has gone up. Now, you can kill 
a man in the ring or be killed yourself. 

Muhammad Ali once paid a press-inspired visit to 
Floyd Patterson's training camp in the Catskills a few weeks 
before their championship match in Las Vegas, and on arrival 
proceeded to savage Floyd. "You're nothing but a rabbit,” Ali 
told Patterson in front of the reporters, and then decamped 
in high operatic disgust. Patterson managed to throttle his 
visible perturbation down to a wry grin. “Well,” he said, “I 
won't have to worry about motivation with that guy, will 12” 

One can take one's pass at Ali's premise: For a man like 
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Patterson, an overload of sanction could 
prove disastrous. He would feel too 
murderous. On the night that the bout 
took place in Vegas, Floyd was so tense 
that his lower back went out on him in 
the second round. He managed to keep 
on his feet, fighting from one contorted 
position after another until the contest 
was stopped in the twelfth round, but 
he never had a chance. Ali was a genius. 

In the ring, genius is transcendent 
moxie—the audacity to know that what 
usually does not work, or is too danger- 
ous to attempt, can, in a special case, 
prove the winning move. Maybe that is 
why attempts are made from time to 
time to compare boxing with chess—the 
best move can lie very close to the worst 
move. At Ali's level, you had to be ready 
to die, then, for your best ideas. 

For our pugilistic fold, however, 
out there on Saturday morning in the 
gray, grimy, now-closed Gramercy 
Gym, where even the ropes and the 
canvas were gray, and the windows, 
summer or winter, Were a greasy patina 
of dishrag gray, it was enough that we 
were ready to show up, each at our 
own private frequency—some regularly 
once a week, some once a month, and 
all variations between—were, yes, ready 
to wake up on Saturday morning with 
the knowledge that no legitimate excuse 
was there on this occasion to get us out 
of it. We were not hung over, had had 
enough sleep, yes, we would have to 
show up. Nonetheless, it was also true 
that once there, one did not have to 
box; one could merely work out, hit the 
speed bag, the heavy bag, do sit-ups, 
jump rope, shadowbox, or even less— 
there were no rules, and no obvious re- 
wards, and virtually no shame for doing 
too little, other than a faint and subtle 
queasiness concerning macho matters. 

Or, one could get into the ring. 
Sometimes there were weeks in a row 
when you went one or, better, two 
three-minute rounds on every Satur- 
day. It varied. No one judged anyone 
else. Given our separate lives, we were 
nonetheless not that unalike when it 
came to our guts and our skill. Most of 
us did not have a great deal of the latter. 
We were there to make delicate adjust- 
ments on our ongoing workaday ego. 
Sparring honestly for several weeks in a 
row, just that once-a-week submersion 
into three minutes or six minutes of 
high-speed (for us) boxing, did won- 
ders for the self-esteem one could bring 
back to one's social life. 


Of course, most of us went our sep- 
arate ways outside. We had among us a 
cabdriver, a bearded editor of a porny 
magazine, a high school English teacher 
who suffered a broken jaw one Saturday 
morning, an actor who worked nights as 
a dealer in a gambling joint and pur- 
chased headgear with a vertical bridge 
to protect his handsome nose—which 
we all found ludicrous until he went on 
to become a star in a TV crime series. 

We also had a couple of young 
writers and one Golden Gloves aspi- 
rant who lost his first and only bout, 
and we had an established older writer, 
myself. For the record, I didn’t hang up 
my fourteen-ounce gloves until I was 
fifty-eight, but by then my knees were 
gone, I had beaten them half to death 
jogging on sidewalks, and if you cannot 
do a little running for the requisite 
three times a week, you certainly don’t 
have the wind to box on Saturday, It 
does not matter then how much you 
know about boxing's systems of anxi- 
ety; the fact is that when you have no 
wind, you cannot be any kind of 
pugilist unless you are as sly as Archie 
Moore or as wise as George Foreman. 
For an average man to go into the ring 
without wind is equal to going in with- 
out blood. So I gave it up, I eased out of 
it, and have never felt as virtuous since. 

We had others who came on Satur- 
day morning, transients. A criminal 
lawyer was there for a few weeks and a 
Greek fencer who could never come up 
with a way to convert fencing to boxing, 
although he did muster a kind of long 
left jab. The friends of friends showed 
up for short periods, and there was one 
year when we had an instructor, a fast 
Puerto Rican bantamweight profession- 
al, who was too small and too good to 
impart anything to us that was not in 
slow motion. He had been brought in 
by José Torres, our resident dean, who 
used to enjoy sparring with all of us de- 
spite the fact that he had been light 
heavyweight champion of the world. 
Torres won his title from Willie Pastra- 
no in 1965 by a TKO in the ninth round 
at Madison Square Garden and, after 
several successful defenses, lost it to 
Dick Tiger in 1966 in fifteen rounds in 
the same place in a very close fight. 

Why Torres enjoyed getting in the 
ring with us, I never quite understood. 
It bore comparison to the bemused 
pleasure Colin Powell might take in 
teaching close-order drill to recruits. On 
the other hand, we all enjoyed being 
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able to say we had been in with a former light- 
heavyweight champion. He was impossible to 
hit and that was an interesting experience— 
you felt as if you were sharing the ring with a 
puma. Be it understood, part of his honor was 
not to hurt anyone. When you made a mistake, 
he would tap you. If you repeated the error, he 
would tap you harder. Defensive reflexes 
developed in the student. One's offense, how- 
ever, had to fend for itself. Over ten years of 
boxing with José Torres I was able to catch 
him with a good right hand twice, and the first 
occasion was an event. He ran around the ring 
with his arms high in triumph crying out, “He 
hit me with a right—he hit me with a right!” 
unconscionably proud that day of his рирй. 

It was thanks to José that we had the use of the gym. 
The management had provided him with the keys. When 
he did not show up on an occasional Saturday, a poet who 
lived in a fourth-floor loft above the third-story gym 
would let us in by opening his begrimed window long 
enough to drop a key down to us in a rolled-up sock, and 
when we climbed the stairs, the premises still reeked of the 
serious sweat of the professional and Golden Gloves aspi- 
rants who had trained there from Monday to Friday. 

Such was our club. But for one or two clear exceptions, 
we were all more or less equal, and we went at it like club 
members. There were few wars, and most of us went out to 
eat and drink together afterward. We worked on what we 
considered most lacking, a better left hook, a sharper jab, a 
hook off the jab, a heavier or faster right hand. Some of us 
even ventured into combinations, but never too far. 
Mediocre condition was the scythe that cut into the rate of 
one's improvement. It is hard to describe how tired you can 
get in a three-minute round when you are forced to labor at 
your utmost. Two-minute rounds, the duration employed in 
the Golden Gloves for subnovices, would have been a con- 
siderably more satisfactory interval for us, but at the 
Gramercy, our bell was set on a three-minute professional 
interval, with only that quick sixty seconds of rest before it 
rang again. So we worked through three-minute rounds, 
and paid the price: The last thirty seconds of a three-minute 
round can get to feel as long as the first two and a half min- 
utes. Going a couple of such rounds in a row (which total of 
six minutes is equal to a three-round subnovice bout), you 
often got tired enough to find it considerably easier to take 
the other's arm-weary punch to your head rather than to 
raise your own bone-dead arms in defense. 

Ryan O'Neal came to join us, however, and our Satur- 
days were altered. Ryan was making a movie in New York 
that season, and José Torres was his friend; José had 
worked as a boxing adviser on The Main Event, a comedy 
O'Neal had made with Barbra Streisand. Now, each Satur- 
day morning, after five days of shooting on his film, O'Neal 
would come into the Gramercy. 

He was good enough to have been a ring professional. 
When they boxed, Torres could not play with him, and 
once Ryan even managed to catch José with a shot to the 
mouth that drew a little blood. That was equal to sacrilege. 
Torres nodded curtly, and stepped out of the ring. It was а 
sizable rebuke. The retaliation he had chosen not to express 
was as palpable as the air in summer before a storm and 


The best 
move lies 
very close to 
the worst. 


O'Neal looked sheepish, like a man who is too 
far from home to be caught without a raincoat. 
After that, he and José did not box too fre- 
quently, and when they did, all the parameters 
were kept in place. O'Neal began to work out 
instead with whoever was there. By our mea- 
sure, he was in impressive condition. He 
would take us on serially, each of us going for 
a round or two depending on our ability to 
continue, and by the end of his workout he 
had boxed his way through eight to ten rounds 
against such easy opposition. Then he would 
go off to play racquetball with Farrah Fawcett. 
Getting in the ring with Ryan O'Neal be- 
came not only the focus of each Saturday, but 
the point to what some of us had been half- 
looking to do for years, that is, get extended a little in the 
ring. Ryan could be mean as cat piss. Even when he was 
carrying a man, he would punish him, and when he had 
dislikes, he liked to take them out on the opponent. In 
spite of every love affair in his private life, public fodder for 
more than a decade to the gossip columns, Ryan had his 
dry spot—the puritanism of the Irish. He took a secret dis- 
like to the bearded editor of the porny magazine who hap- 
pened to be not much of a boxer. The editor was awkward 
in the ring, so it was not hard to play tricks on him. He had 
surprising stamina, however. Until Ryan came along, the 
pornographer had, in fact, the most notable stamina of any 
of us. Maybe Ryan equated that ability to sexual prowess 
and disapproved of its presence in so unworthy a vessel, 
maybe he just disliked hirsute New York lumpen intelli- 
gentsia, but, in any case, he all but disemboweled the man, 
throwing cruel left hooks to the stomach until the editor 
collapsed, still conscious, in the middle of the second round, 
wholly unable to go on. What made it worse was that the 
pornographer's lady love, a good-looking girl who worked in 
a massage parlor, was witnessing it all at ringside. Something 
in their love—and it was, after all, their love—was lost that day. 
I happened to be next in the ring with Ryan, which 
proved to be my good luck. After every discharge of mean 
feelings, Ryan would turn angelic. A little ashamed, I ex- 
pect, of what he had just done to the pornographer, he was 
not now boxing like a movie star—he certainly did not pro- 
tect his face. Since the man he had hurt happened to be a 
sweet guy, extraordinarily optimistic about life (which is 
probably how he had gotten into pornography in the first 
place), I liked the editor. When I saw him take this beating, 
I recognized that I saw him as а friend. If this seems some- 
thing of a digression, let me say that it helps to carry the 
auctorial voice around the embarrassment of declaring that 
I boxed better on that day than I ever did before, or since. I 
was in a rare mean mood myself, mean enough not to be 
afraid of Ryan, and—it is very hard to do any kind of good 
boxing against a superior without some premise to carry 
you—I was feeling like an avenger. And here was Ryan box- 
ing with his face. It was hard not to hit him straight rights, 
and he reacted with all the happiness of seeing a beloved se- 
nior relative get up from a sickbed. In our first clinch, he 
whispered, “You punch sharper than anyone here.” 
"Go fuck yourself” I told him. 
We fell into a mutually pleasing pattern. He would 
give me his face for a target, I would [continued on page 186] 
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I tribute to a bygone era, 
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By Bill McKibben 


ometimes 
ou just 
ave 

to turn 


it off. 


MAN WALKS INTO A ROOM, fumbles for the remote, 
and turns on the TV. This is the quintessential act of 
modern life. It obliterates the three rarest commodities 
of our age: silence, solitude, darkness. « Weather one hundred 
times a day. SportsCenter. CNN, People, WEAN. "You give us 


twenty-two minutes, we'll give you the world." MTV—no 
drifting away into reverie, too busy counting thighs. Enough 
Sunday paper to last till evening. Blockbuster Video. The 
Comedy Channel. The op-ed page. The Sharper Image cat- 
alogue, the computer bulletin board, the phone in the car- 
plane-toilet. The fax unrolling, the pager chirping. Two 
weeks of previews for the Academy Awards, the Academy 
Awards, three days of Academy Awards postmortem. Ours 
is the age of distraction. 

I live in a house without a television, half a mile from 
the nearest neighbor, far enough out that no one will deliver 
us a daily newspaper. And yet the magazines and newslet- 
ters arrive with each morning's mail, and every time I plunk 
myself down on the sofa I reach for them. The radio fills the 
silence half the day. 

Because our minds are jazzed. Because we fear bore- 
dom. Because we are so hooked on infodrug, on intra- 
venous entertainment, that any break in the action seems 
unnatural, a vacuum. And yet each of us intuits this too: We 
are lacking something, something for which Siskel, Ebert, 
Safire, Keanu, Shaq, and Naughty by Nature are insufficient 
substitutes. Solitude, silence, darkness. 

Some years ago I went on a long solo backpacking trip. 
Only a week, but that was as long as I'd ever been by myself, 


all alone except for an occasional chance meeting. The hik- 
ing was not hard; there was no high adventure. And for a 
day or two my mind still rang with the almost literal buzz of 
regular life. My opinions on presidential politics, the plots 
of shows I'd seen, my plans for the projects I'd take up 
next—I was my own little CNN, neurons chattering happi- 
ly away. And I hardly noticed where I was hiking. My eyes 
were fixed on some invisible middle distance, the same 
place you look when you're driving a car on the highway. 

But after a few days away my head started to quiet 
down. I started to notice my body—to notice, almost for the 
first time in my life, when I was really hungry as opposed to 
feeling like it was time for dinner. I started to notice the 
woods, notice them deeply—stop for long stretches to 
watch birds, stare at strange mushrooms, feel scaly bark. 
Feel the sun, feel it letting me stretch out. Feel the faint 
breeze lift the hairs on my back. See twilight turn detail to 
geometry and then to suggestion. Stare for hours. 

And so what? That is a hard question to answer, hard 
because the answers are subtle, hard because they are easy 
to ridicule. I think the answer goes like this: There are oth- 
er broadcasts, on wavelengths that do not appear on our ca- 
ble boxes, other commentaries, which do not appear in the 
back pages of newspapers. 
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These natural broadcasts are timeless—the sense of 
the presence of the divine, for instance, that has marked 
human beings in every culture as far back as anthropolo- 
gists can go and that we now try unsuccessfully to buy 
from televangelists or crystal merchants. These broadcasts 
are low, resonant only in stillness. They are easily jammed— 
we don't have to be in the woods to hear them, but we 
have to be quiet. 

What do these broadcasts concern? Nothing new. Noth- 
ing new. Nothing novel. Only the most basic information, 
the sort that can ground us; that we are part, a seamless 
part, of something very much bigger, which is an almost in- 
comprehensible notion for us. We have no dark, so we do 
not see the stars—the Hubble telescope sending back radio 
images of the big bang is no substitute for a score of nights 
under the blanket of stars or for the luminous enfolding of 
the northern lights. 

All this sounds trippy. And is it not self-indulgent in 
a world and an age that demand responsibility, attention? 
In point of cold, hard fact, there's no real danger of escap- 
ing information. It would be wrong to choose ignorance of 
the genocide underway in Bosnia. But day after day to 
stare distractedly at the latest scene of devastation, the lat- 
est dying child, the latest grieving mother? What we need 


is not additional information—we have, the least-informed 
of us, more information than a king two centuries ago— 
but more reflection, more silence and solitude and dark- 
ness to put in context what we know. What we know 
about Bosnia, what we know about our lives and our 
wives and our children. 

Self-obsession is no risk, either. Self-obsession is what 
comes through the TV set—the ceaseless preoccupation 
with keeping us from becoming bored for even an instant. 
Reminding us at every break that our immediate satisfac- 
tion is the purpose of a consumer society. Listening to this 
other broadcast, this low-level rumbling, opens us to the 
world. If it seems at first superficially dull—if meditation 
scems maddening, if the sunset seems to take a hell of a 
long time—at some deeper level the absence of distraction 
soon becomes a chuckling thrill. 

We are past the point in human history where the 
deep currents of existence belong to us by birthright—we 
have to fight to block out some of the endless rain of infor- 
mation, entertainment, stress. We have to fight not to turn 
on the TV, to walk into the room and savor the quiet. To 
get started we have to take the long view and remind our- 
selves that no one ever lay on his deathbed wishing he'd 
watched more Matlock. ta 


STEVEN GUARNACCIA 
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Never hope 
against hope. 
By Václav Havel 


LLOW ME TO TELL YOU a little story about the nature of hope 
and absurdity. In 1989, only a few months before I was to become, 


to my bewilderment, an actual head of state, I survived my own 
death. « I had arrived in the countryside outside Prague at a place called 
Okrouhlice to visit artist friends. After a feast by a bonfire, I led а friend 


who had had too much to drink down a dark path toward 
a house nearby. In this total darkness, though completely 
sober, I suddenly fell into a black hole surrounded by a ce- 
ment wall. The fact is, I had fallen into a sewer, into what 
can only be called, you'll excuse me, shit. 

My attempt to swim in this fundamental mud, this 
strange vegetation, was in vain, and I began to sink deep- 
er into the ooze. Meanwhile, a 
tremendous panic broke out above 
me. Local citizens flashed lights, 
grasped one another's arms, legs, 
offering limbs, articles of clothing 
to grab; a chaos of impossible res- 
cue techniques followed. This brave 
fight for my life went on for at 
least thirty minutes. I could barely 
keep my nose above the dreadful 
effluvium and thought this was the 
end, what a way to go, when some- 
one had the fine idea of putting 
down a long ladder. 

Who could have known I was 
to leave this unfortunate sewer on- 
ly to end up in the president's 
office two months later? I was not, 
after all, to have the distinction of becoming the first play- 
wright to drown in shit at Okrouhlice. 

What was striking about the sewer experience was 
how hope had emerged from hopelessness, from absurdity. 
Гуе always been deeply affected by the theater of the absurd 
because, I believe, it shows the world as it is, in a state of cri- 
sis. It shows man having lost his fundamental metaphysical 
certainty, his relationship to the spiritual, the sensation of 
meaning—in other words, having lost the ground under his 
feet. As Гуе said in my book Disturbing the Peace, this is a man 
for whom everything is coming apart, whose world is col- 
lapsing, who senses he has irrevocably lost something but is 
unable to admit this to himself and therefore hides from it. 


Complete skepticism is an understandable conse- 
quence of discovering that one's enthusiasms are based on 
illusion. This skepticism leads to a dehumanization of his- 
tory—a history drifting somewhere above us, taking its 
own course, having nothing to do with us, trying to cheat 
us, destroy us, playing out its cruel jokes. 

But history is not something that takes place else- 
where; it takes place here. We all 
contribute to making it. If bringing 
back some human dimension to the 
world depends on anything, it de- 
pends on how we acquit ourselves 
in the here and now. 

The kind of hope I often think 
about (especially in hopeless situa- 
tions like prison or the sewer) is, 1 
believe, a state of mind, not a 
state of the world. Either we have 
hope within us or we don't. Hope 
is not a prognostication—it's ап ori- 
entation of the spirit. Each of us 
must find real, fundamental hope 
within himself. You can't delegate 
that to anyone else. 

Hope in this deep and power- 
ful sense is not the same as joy when things are going well, 
or willingness to invest in enterprises that are obviously 
headed for early success, but rather an ability to work for 
something to succeed. Hope is definitely not the same 
thing as optimism. Its not the conviction that something 
will turn out well, but the certainty that something makes 
sense, regardless of how it turns out. It is this hope, above 
all, that gives us strength to live and to continually try 
new things, even in conditions that seem as hopeless as 
ours do, here and now. In the face of this absurdity, life is 
too precious a thing to permit its devaluation by living 
pointlessly, emptily, without meaning, without love, and, 
finally, without hope. м 
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By Doug Marlette 


Never 
trust a 
weeping 
man. 


HERE WAS SOMETHING DISTURBING about the talk-show 
guest, something besides the fact that he was a convicted 
child molester. Maybe it was the ten-gallon hat, the 
western-style bolo tie, the cowboy boots, and the denim outfit 
he was wearing. Or maybe it was the fact that the daughter he 


had violated was seated impassively next to him. But there 
was something else—something scary in his attitude, some- 
thing dead behind the eyes. 

Sure, he sexually abused his daughter repeatedly, he ad- 
mitted, but hadn't he done time for it? And hey, he had got- 
ten counseling, and he had even found Jesus and now at- 
tended church regularly. And after all, this is good TV, isn't 
it? He fielded all questions with such a glib, perfunctory re- 
morse bordering on nonchalance that by the time the host, 


Geraldo, Sally Jessy, Montel, whoever, was finished grilling 
him, the audience was foaming at the mouth. You could 
practically hear them growling deep in their throats, venting 
their outrage, as the host waded out among them. “You are 
sick,” said a woman when she was proffered the micro- 
phone as she rose from her seat. She stood tensed, steely- 
eyed, coiled and ready to spring like an avenging mongoose 
in the presence of a king cobra that had eaten her babies. “You 
are a vile, disgusting, loathsome, twisted excuse for a human 
being!” she sputtered. "Castration and mutilation would be 
too good for you. You should get life in the electric chair!" 
The guest was unfazed. He gathered himself up, 


у straightened his bolo tie, looked right at his accuser, and 


drawled, "You're just trying to make me feel bad about my- 
self. You just want me to have a negative self-image." 
Exactly. Now even our sociopaths and perverts speak 


D fluent psychobabble. And why not? Psychobabble exoner- 


ates us from everything. In Therapeutic America there 
is no such thing as sin. There is no place for wicked- 
ess in a support group. 

The truth is, in this “sharing” culture, for all our talk 
about feelings, we feel nothing. Consequently, like Bart 
Simpson and the oblivious child molester, we feel no shame 
that we feel no shame. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY DOUG MARLETTE 


We like to give an image of feeling. We do impressions 
of human beings. We feel no real emotion because real emo- 
tion is scary, real passion can be overwhelming, real feeling 
can be messy. 

Control, in the Nineties, is everything. In our lives, as in 
television, image is all. And we are all on TV in our heads. 
Secretly we are all TV anchors and talk-show hosts. We 
watch ourselves nonstop, channel-surf through our experi- 
ences, do our own color commentary on our lives, 
and check the ratings during personal-crisis 
sweeps. We have as much emotional involve- 
ment in our own lives as a security TV 
monitor dispassionately recording 
the lives of the tenants in a cheap 
hotel in a run-down neighborhood. 

Perhaps because we have been 
bushwhacked by the realities of late- 
twentieth-century life, we survive all the 
horror and hideousness and dehuman- 
ization by glossing over and glazing over 
our nerve endings. tever the cause, 
the result is а nation of robotic hu- 
manoids. It is no accident ош тор box )__ 
office draw is Arnold Schwarzenegger, \\_/ 
the Teutonic, monotoned body-builder 
who made his career playing a death- 
dealing robot in The Terminator. 

And if Amold is the new Adam, the 
new Eve is the RoboSlut. Women like 
Madonna, Cindy Crawford, Sharon Stone— 
women who cheerfully and cold-bloodedly 
objectify themselves, package and market 
their sexuality, like low-cal yogurt. As 
Cindy Crawford put it, "The business uses 
you, so if you're smart you use it back." 
The RoboSlut, bristling with rage, 
self-consciously spreads her 
legs like the antiheroine 
of Basic Instinct, watch- 
ing, manipulating, careful- 
ly calculating and gauging 
her effect, her erotic appeal trans- 
muted into a marketing strate; 
something unnatural, false, reptilian, d ultimately sexless. 

True eros, or passion, is unseemly, even embarrassing. 
Since that old reliable vessel for channeling passion, institu- 
tionalized religion, has been eclipsed by secular culture, we 
are now stuck with a kind of yuppie revivalism. Instead of 
tent services we have encounter groups and talk shows; in- 
stead of evangelists we have talk-show hosts and facilitators. 
And just as those sweaty, sawdust tent meetings of yester- 
year provided relief and distraction and the hope of salva- 
tion from the stultifying everydayness of small-town life, so 
too do our modern soul-saving histrionics relieve and dis- 
tract us from our depression and ennui. 

In this Nation of the Living Dead we need our talk 
shows. Talk shows are a safe way to have emotions, our 
windows into hysteria—a sanitized way of feeling without 
actually having to experience emotion or leave the comfort 
of our living rooms. We can experience emotion as 
voyeurs. I suspect even the talk-show guests, who are 
weeping and sobbing for us over their personal traumas 


and crises, aren't feeling anything either. If they are, what 
are they doing on a talk show? Their great shows of emo- 
tion are just that—show. Grief, sorrow, remorse—these are 


private matters, or used to be. The important thing now is 
not what you do. It’s attention, sure, airtime. People 
once were celebrated for runnin; the fastest mile, for writ” 
img the te mountain. 
Tiew they lebrated for having the bi лал 
habit, divorce settlement, mouth. 
For the accomplished to make it through life 
without showing up on a talk show or in a 
>” tabloid headline may become next to impossi- 
ble. Dignity may be seen as a luxury, a quaint 
===». indulgence, like spats or snuffboxes, some- 
thing from a simpler time and place. 
Television has ushered in the Age of Inauthen- 
ticity. Video and film seem more real to us now 
than real life. The line between hard news and 
docudrama is blurred. Is it real or is it Mem- 
orex? Life has become Jurassic Park. Spe- 
cial effects seem lifelike, human beings 
seem like special effects. 
When appearance is all that 


counts, when theatricality replaces 
5 genuine emotion in public and 


УУ) 


private life, you get а president 
like Ronald Reagan, the human 
hologram. But if Reagan was his 
own spin doctor, then Bill Clin- 
ton is his own spin shrink. He 
is First Facilitator at our na- 
tional panel discussion, First 
Therapist in our national en- 
counter-group session, Clin- 
ton's political genius was in 
recognizing that a talk-show 
nation needed a host. It is pre- 
cisely in these roles that Bill 
and Hillary Clinton are the 
First Bacilli of the disease of 
our age—that crossroads of the 
modern soul where narcissism 
meets obsessive compulsion. 

You can see it all in the way 
Bill Clinton bites his lower lip. In 
that now-familiar second-nature facial gambit he is convey- 
ing thoughtfulness, sincerity, earnestness. And he means it. 
But it is precisely then that we catch a glimpse of the talk- 
show host, the anchorman, the televangelist, the actor, the 
carnival sideshow snake-oil salesman, Slick Willie. 

1 first realized Clinton was in trouble during the Inau- 
guration, when Maya Angelou read her poem. Until that 
moment I had had high hopes for the new administration. 
Our national inability to feel makes us suckers for phony 
emotion, for grand hysterical displays, emotional bullies, 
and manipulators like Miss Angelou. She played us and the 
new President like banjos. White folks seem especially 
gullible to this kind of thing. We anesthetize ourselves to 
emotion and then seek out those exotics who seem to feel, 
to have access to the primitive gods of soul and feeling, and 
we fall down and worship anyone—Negroes, Indians, His- 
panics—who seems not to be like us, i.e., dead. м 
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SKIN Is 


The point of our revealing 
photograph isn't to prove you 
should cover your butt with 
clothing when it snows. 

It's to dramatize the fact 
that your skin does some 
wonderful things to keep you 
comfortable in extreme con- 


ditions. And so does our 


skin, the incomparably pro- 
tective leathers we use in 
Timberland® boots, shoes 
and clothing. 

Consider the four pieces 
of durable Timberland gear 
pictured in this ad. Although 
each has a different use, they 
share a common foundation in mushers who compete in the 
the quality of leather used in annual blizzard-whipped 
their construction. Hide that's 1,049-mile sled dog race 
hand-picked for best results stretching from Anchorage 
during the waterproofing to Nome, Alaska. 
process. And for natural col- With the Iditarod as 
oration that weathers hand- our testing lab, we've proven 
somely over time. that the waterproof leathers 
As its name suggests, the and 800-gram Thinsulate® insu- 
Iditarod"" Super Boot comes lation in this boot can stand up to 
out of our many уеаг$ of anything in North America. 


experimental work outfitting And even though you wouldn't wear 
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ise, our Weatherbuck 
Wingtips will take you to 
the office on a stormy day 
with feet as dry and warm 
as if you were wearing the 
toughest Timberland boots. 
In fact, the method we use 
to waterproof these shoes 
comes directly from our 
boot-building repertoire. No 
compromise, period. 

Lastly, our name wouldn't 
be Timberland if our fall 
offering didn't include a 
handsewn chukka boot for 
rugged wear, rain or shine. 
You get the double comfort 
of genuine handsewn con- 
struction plus a waterproof 
system built around a Gore- 
Тех® fabric bootie. 


It's been a million years 


since the skin you were 
our Litchfield Bomber in a sled dog race, born with was forced to endure the 
it will show you our long-standing ability to planet's wildest extremes. 
make waterproof leather as comfortable in a Not to worry. Use ours. 


cloudburst as on a day when there For more information about 


n't a cloud in the sky. Timberland gear, call 1-800-445-5545. 


BOOTS, SHOES, CLOTHING, 
WIND, WATER, EARTH AND SKY. 
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By Mike Гира 


No 


honest 


man goes 
unpunished. 


HEY HAD ONCE BEEN broadcasting giants with wildly different 
styles: Curt Gowdy, the crooner, Howard Cosell, more like Ethel 
Merman. They had never worked together, but they had been 
friends. Gowdy had not spoken to Howard since the death, from cancer, 
of Cosell's wife, Emmy. So, on an impulse one day, he picked up the phone. 


Cosell was fighting cancer 
himself then. He rarely left his 
Manhattan apartment. He was 
old and sick and forgotten much 
too soon. 

"Howard, it's Curt Gowdy.” 

There was a pause on the oth- 
er end of the line, and then, from a 
quiet voice that could not possibly 
belong to Cosell, Curt Gowdy 
heard, “Hello, Cowboy.” 

“I just wanted to call and say 
hello. I hope you got my note after 
Emmy died. We all know how 
much she meant to you.” 

Another pause. 

“Thank you.” 

They chatted for a few min- 
utes, Gowdy doing most of the talking, something that 
would have been unthinkable once. Finally Gowdy said, 
“How are you doing, Howard, really?” 

And for this one moment, one wonderful moment, 
Cosell was still Cosell. 

“Cowboy,” he said, “Dierdorf stinks.” 

Gowdy almost laughed, but he knew Cosell was seri- 
ous. His interest in Monday Night Football was passionate, 


and his critiques were never ten- 
dered lightly. “Howard, that stuff 
doesn't matter anymore.” 

Another pause. 

“He stinks, Cowboy.” 


THERE HAS NEVER BEEN anyone 
like him in sports. And there nev- 
er will be anyone like him again, 
because no one will have the 
пегуе. The networks are run by 
too many clerks these days, 
frightened of dwindling profits, 
frightened of offending advertisers 
or viewers, hiding under the bed 
at the thought of negative re- 
views from sports-television crit- 
ics. There is a whole new genera- 
tion of sportscasters, whose goal in life is to get off a good 
enough line to get mentioned favorably in USA Today. It's 
too bad, but that's what the game has become. 

Cosell was different. It does not matter if you watched 
him and listened to him only because you were afraid you 
might miss something. Everybody watched and listened. 

I am not talking about the man we saw at the end of 
his career, the one whom writer David Halberstam 
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described as a bully and а monster, attacking 
everyone in sports in this bitter way, commis- 
sioners and owners and athletes and agents 
and broadcasters and sportswriters. Г had 
considered Cosell a friend once. He ran me off 
the way he ran everyone off, diminishing 
himself and his own broadcasting legacy. It 
wasn't just Dan Dierdorf he held in contempt, 
believe me. It was everyone. 

Cosell thought he was the only one who 
knew anything, he was the only one who un- 
derstood how corrupt sports was, he was the 
only true journalist. 

People finally got tired of listening to him. 
He continued to do his remarkable one-minute commen- 
taries, still brilliant occasionally, ad-libbed, always to the 
second, but his words fell on deaf ears. 

In the late "605 and early 705, he was а giant, the most 
dominant figure in sports media—television or radio or 
print. He was the best, whether defending Muhammad Ali 
or changing everything for pro football and network tele- 
vision on Monday nights. Whatever explosion happened 
in American sports during those years, Cosell was in the 
middle of it. There was one voice, one staccato, almost 
rapper's, voice, literate and mocking and angry, and it was 
everywhere, it seemed. 

Because of Cosell, television wasn't just a threat to 
newspapers, it was the enemy. The two competed not just 
for attention but for stories. “It was at the Olympics in Mex- 
ico City that I realized everything had changed,” the writer 
Pete Hamill says. “None of the writers could get to John 
Carlos or Tommie Smith or Lee Evans, because they'd talk 
only to Cosell.” 

Howard was hardly a noble figure. He was constantly 
insulting his own product. He used pro football as a 
springboard as much as pro football used him on Monday 
nights. He turned on boxing with a fury, leading a one- 
man crusade to have it cleaned up or abolished, testifying 
before Congress as if he had never been the sport's best 
salesman, as if he had never celebrated its drama and its vi- 
olence and its brutal artistry. His last book was unreadable, 
a shrill and tiresome attack on everyone from Frank 
Gifford to Pete Rose. He insulted Bob Costas. He insulted 
Tim McCarver. He insulted me. 

His last years on television were not happy ones. 
He did quality work on Sportsbeat, but no one watched. He 
left Monday Night Football, but the show survived quite nice- 
ly. He became obsessed with his attacks on Pete Rozelle 
and the National Football League, became a crusader for 
the United States Football League when it sued the NFL. 
(The USFL got three dollars in damages—an admission in 
open court that the NFL was a harmful monopoly—and 
then promptly disappeared.) 

Cosell reveled in the role of the villain, hit back at 
sportswriters whenever he could, baited them, said he 
didn't care what they wrote about him, but clearly he did. 
He always believed, will believe until the day he dies, that 
it was the sporting press in this country that kept him 
from making a run at his personal dream: to be the United 
States senator from the state of New York. It is easy to 
laugh about that now, laugh because too many people re- 
member only the caricature that СозеЙ became in the end. 


No honest 
man goes 
unpunished. 


But in the early '70s, when Cosell seemed like 
such an outsized figure, towering over the 
events he covered in a way no sports broad- 
caster has since, the dream was quite real. 

“I want to say Гуе had the last laugh,” 
Cosell said one night. “But sometimes I'm not 
so sure. 

We were in Key Biscayne on a New Year's 
Eve. I was in Miami with my wife to cover an 
Orange Bowl game. 1 knew Howard had a 
place down there, so I gave him a call. “Come 
over and toast in the new year,” he said. 

We sat there for a long time, listening to 
Cosell tell stories about Muhammad Ali and 
what it was like in the "605, when only Cosell supported 
Ali's stand against Vietnam and the draft and the cowards 
who ran boxing then; he talked about the early days of 
Monday Night Football and the magic that occurred when he 
sat down next to Don Meredith, even if they did end up 
estranged; he tossed out the usual range of insults about 
anybody who had the nerve to sit down and talk about 
sports on television. And late in the night, he told me 
about the Senate, blaming sportswriters for his failure to 
achieve his dream as though the volume of negative words 
written about him somehow formed a barrier between him 
and Washington. "I've won in my field,” he said. “I've won 
in broadcasting. Their criticism of me can do nothing now, 
because of my work." 

He sat and drank vodka and stared out at the water on 
this warm New Year's Eve, as though all the battles of his 
life were a million miles away. "But they have wounded my 
family. They finally made me decide that I couldn't put 
my family through something like a run for the Senate." 

Cosell looked old then, and tired. "I had something to 
contribute," he said. 

As mean as he could be, as fast as he could turn on 
people who were once his friends, he also could be play- 
ful and really wonderful company. Dinner with Cosell 
was always an event. You knew going in that everyone 
else at the table was going to be supporting cast, that you 
were expected to sit back, watch, and listen, the way you 
would in the front row of a theater. You had to be pre- 
pared for embarrassment because Cosell would never 
lower his voice a decibel. Everything he said, he said for 
all to hear. 

I have often told people that there was nothing more 
frightening in this world than looking up as your plane 
left Kennedy and realizing that Howard Cosell was in the 
same cabin. Because he had you there, at thirty thousand 
feet, a captive audience. It happened to me once on the 
way to Las Vegas for a fight. I had settled into my seat with 
enough reading to go around the world twice. The seat- 
belt sign had just gone off. I was in the back of first class 
and hadn't really paid any attention to the passengers still 
waiting to board. All of a sudden, towering over me, 
speaking in a voice that could be heard in the last lavatory 
in coach, was Cosell. 

"Would you mind switching seats, madam?" he said to 
the woman sitting next to me. 

"Aren't. you... Howard Cosell?” the poor woman 
stammered. 

(I was always amazed at that one. I expected Cosell to 
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say, "No, lady, Гт Paul Newman. 
Howard ¡just let me borrow his hair- 
piece and his voice.”) 

Cosell leaned down, took the 
woman's hand, and kissed it. 

“The pleasure,” he said, “is all 
yours.” 

He sat down. And had me. Even- 
tually, he would do what he always 
did to his male friends, in restaurants 
and on airplanes and in bars. He 
called a flight attendant over and 
began talking to her in a distinct- 
ly louder voice. I began to shrink 
back in my seat because 1 knew what 
was coming. 

“You are very beautiful, miss, 
everyone can see that,” Cosell said. 
“And if I were not so madly in love 
with my Emmy, Г believe that right 
here, right now, even in this airplane, 
something beautiful could happen 
between us.” 

He turned to me. 

“But I must confess to you, I have 
never seen my young friend's lust 
as naked as it is right now” Cosell 
said. "Don't look away dear. You 
sensed it. Everyone in the plane did. 
Something happened the first time 
you two looked at each other. Didn't 
it, my dear?" 

He sipped his drink and took an- 
other drag on his cigarette with those 
trembling hands. 

"Don't you think these two young 
people belong together?" he shouted at 
the first-class cabin. 

They applauded him. They al- 
ways did. Whatever those polls used 
to say about Cosell's being the most 
hated broadcaster going, out in public 
people always seemed to love him. He 
could walk down the street in Man- 
hattan and cabbies would yell to him. 
"Look how much the public hates 
me," Howard would say and cackle. 

And then he was gone, gone 
from television and gone from radio. 
His famous voice could not be heard 
anywhere. 

You must always remember that 
voice, though. At its best, it was not 
afraid to celebrate the beauty and 
majesty of sports; it did not hesitate to 
speak out against racism and injustice 
and corruption. There was a time 
when he was the one. You could not 
think of boxing or football without 
hearing Howard Cosell. Now you can- 
not find that voice, or one even close 
to it, anywhere. м 
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By Mark Jacobson 


Youre 
just 
like your 


О 
man. 


ENT ТО SEE THE GYPSY WOMAN, got the daily 
work-up, the one that tells how much life(force) 
Гуе got left. And how much theyve sucked away. 
It's a mystery equation, this transference; it isn't as if you can 
overlay transparent graphs in direct proportion—one chart 


free-falling and the other a jagged lightning zap ever up. But 
it's happening, you know it is. Like your own private Village 
of the Damned, the children are taking over, taking over. 

I've got three of the lovely little Draculitos, cute as eject 
buttons, so I know. Ten, six, and three—I keep playing the 
numbers in the ninth-race triples. Like last year, I played 
nine, five, and two. But they never come in. Maybe eleven, 
seven, and four will bring better luck, but like they say, I 
wouldn't plunge. 

Last week, absolutely unreminiscent of Edwin Moses, 
I hurdled the big four-five, dead cross hair on middle age, 
regardless of what the wheatgrass slurpers claim in the 
Longevity magazines I thumb through while waiting for the 
weekly adjustment in the chiropractor's office. And, in 
keeping with the Olympian imagery, the torch, however it 
may flicker, is being passed, big-time. 

My youth! 

Supplanted by invaders! Spore pods from other realms 
who, like Proteus' practical joke, somehow look like me. 

My youth! 

The bittersweet snare of nonnegotiable responsibility. 

It's a Darwinian/Oedipusian thing, I reckon. The Law 
round these parts. 

I remember the first time І had to accept the long-time- 


coming inevitability that I was, at least in certain circum- 
stances, more (life)forceful than my father. The Man of the 
Family. We were riding along the West Side Highway in 
New York, my father at the wheel. We'd just celebrated my 
mother's birthday, so it was just like old times, my parents 
in front, my sister and I in the back. Now; it is a not partic- 
ularly well-kept secret in our little group that my father's 
driving is a tad on the pugnacious side; he takes it person- 
ally if anyone is ahead of him. Except that when he cut off 
this big Caddy with Carolina plates, it didn't play; the car 
roared in front of us, did a near 180, and two large black 
guys barged out. I saw my father freeze and knew this was 
my time to step up, so to speak. "My dad... you know... 
he gets carried away," I addressed the aggrieved motorists, 
turning the generational/hip-person card. Might as well 
have said, You know how white folks are, huh, dudes? But 
when the protected becomes the protector, it's anything 
that works, right? Whatever, things cooled out. On the way 
home no one said a word, it was a world of silence in the 
ol Plymouth. No talk could shear through the torrent of all 
that water under the bridge. 

The wheel goes round, where it stops, you know too 
well; sunrise... sunset... sunrise... sunset, the clank 
chain of Being grinds on. Children dance a forever-tighten- 
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IT SLEEPS ALONE 


A 


А ЕВОСАГ AND ANONYMOUS 
SCOT, LONG YEARS AGO, 
observed that the oaken casks 
which had been used for bringing 
sherry, port, or madeira into the 
country, might be employed 
thereafter to mature malt whisky. 


А PRIME NOTION IT TURNED 
OUT TO BE. The casks (particu- 
larly those that had contained 
sherry) imparted both a lustrous 
golden colour and a beguiling hint 
of redolence to the malt. 


SO SUCCESSFUL WAS THE 
PRACTICE, in fact, that soon all 
the malt whiskies (among them 
The Macallan) were matured 

in this way. 

But time passed. 


SHERRY CASKS ONCE TO BE 
HAD FOR A FEW PENCE NOW 
COST SCORES OF POUNDS. 
And first one and then another 
faint-heart settled for more 
expedient alternatives, with the 
result that today The Macallan is 
the last malt whisky to be 
exclusively so matured. 
However... 


A PROFUSION OF OPTIMUM 
RATINGS IN SUNDRY ‘BLIND’ 
TASTINGS of top malts has 
convinced us of the wisdom of 
our solitary course. Putting it 
another way, you might say 

our virtue is your reward. 


THE MACALLAN. 
THE SINGLE MALT 
SCOTCH. 
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ing circle around the well-chiseled 
Mount Rushmore of our self-image, 
crooning their alternating choruses of 
mortality and immortality. Live forever, 
die today, nothing good on TV anyway. 

So here I am, halfway down the 
Road, trying to stand up to the pres- 
sure. A few years ago I had a gig writ- 
ing a soft-core advice column for a par- 
ents magazine. Being clueless is no 
new thing to me, I figure ГИ type my 
way through it, but this was preposter- 
ous. Advice, my eye; political pundits 
dispense only pith compared to 
parental windbaggery. Nobody under- 
stands their kids, except maybe Mary 
Poppins and she doesn't have any. 

The sick thing is how you're not 
supposed to say anything. Pure propa- 
ganda—how you're not allowed to ad- 
mit your regret, bemoan the everyday 
biologic humiliation. Smile and say: “No 
sleep, but it's great!” So Aquarian, to re- 
press the memory of the guillotine, walk 
around headless, babbling of Little 
League and Barbie. Better to rent out a 
pack of wolves. Wolves have a very or- 
ganized approach to child rearing, Гус 
been told, fierce but sensible. When it 
comes to being parents, they've got tal- 
ent. That way, when you're at some stu- 
pid party and an idiot parent says his 
children are going to Dalton or Harvard 
or wherever, you just say, “Oh, mine are 
being raised by wolves. They'll be 
founding Rome any day now." 

Is this my mid-life crisis? 

But don't get the wrong impres- 
sion. Sure, sometimes it seems that I 
went to sleep as a young man with 
Promise, only to awake as Rip Van's 
scowl-faced ogre, perpetually screech- 
ing for tables to be set, rooms to be 
cleaned, homework to be done. And tell 
your hoodlum friends outside, you ain't got 
time to take no ride! Yakety-yak, don't talk 
back... All that aside, I still say if 
you've got to have kids, they might as 
well be my kids. I mean, they're, uh, 
greatl Гуе got some pictures... right 
here, a whole album full. Want to hear 
me brag about them? I don't mind. 

Take Billy. Only three, that dude 
send up a joyful noise or what? On Sat- 
urdays we travel to the train yards to- 
gether, watch the engineers negotiate 
the switches, ride back in the front car 
of the subway, looking at the lights, eat- 
ing peanut-butter cups. Off the charts 
in height and weight, with eye-hand 
coordination to match, choked up on 
the bat, he's already into fast-pitch. 


Can't wait for him to dunk on me, 
throw down on the old man. And 
Rosie. Only person in the house who 
knows where her shoes are. I love to 
watch her move, she's so graceful. 
Quite the gymnast, she is. A whiz at 
math, too, and can already read. I see 
her going very far in the sciences, I pos- 
itively can. Her two front teeth came 
out, too! She just melts me, every time. 

I wonder how long it'll be before 
she comes home with a drummer and 
a tattoo. 

And Rae, the oldest. I tell you 
about Rae? She sings. She's in the 
opera. The other day she sang backup 
for Phoebe Snow on “You Send Me” at 
a club in New York. Got a standing 
ovation for it. Chuck Jackson, the old 
soul singer who used to stick out his 
tongue when he sang at the Apollo and 
make all the ladies scream, told me, 
“Talented little girl you got there.” Rae 
can talk too. She was even on televi- 
sion, talking! Yes! They flew her out to 
the Coast to critique kids' shows, like 
some ten-year-old Roger Ebert. They 
could have had any kid, but they need- 
ed Кае, three thousand miles away or 
no. They sent a stretch limo to pick her 
up at the airport. When's the last time 
you were picked up in a stretch limo 
by a man named Charles? She did great 
on the show too, got a lot of laughs 
when she said Roseanne was good be- 
cause “the mom's not dead, and they 
don't have three dads." 

But that's not all. A few days ago an 
editor from the same parents' magazine 
I used to work for called up: They're in- 
terested in having Rae do a column, a 
kids' ром. sort of thing. Last night we 
went over her ideas; she proposes a 
"getting-through-childhood manual," in- 
cluding how to react when your parents 
hand you those old saws, the identical 
hectoring that drove them nuts when 
their mom and dad said it to them, 
things like "because I said so!" or the fa- 
mous “we'll see ...” Sunrise... sunset... 
times change, the threats remain the same. . . . 
For instance, Rae advises, when your 
parents get huffy and say, “Oh, 
your majesty! Don't worry about 
a thing, the slave will do it for you,” 
you must keep calm, look the parent 
in the eye, and simply say, “Good job, 
keep up the good work.” I figure she'll 
last a lot longer in that column than I 
did. Her material is that much more, 
uh, trenchant. 

My youth! t» 


ROOTS 


By Richard Ben Cramer 


Know 


your 
way 
home. 


N ENGLAND, recently, I learned the real definition of parochial. A law 
in the time of Elizabeth I restricted you to your own parish. If you did 
leave, and ran into trouble elsewhere, you were literally whipped 
home: That is to say, the beadles of each parish between you and your 
place of birth would flog you Umauga pen territory, then hand you over 


at the boundary to the lash-bear- 
ing beadles of the neighboring 
parish... until you were, safely 
(for them), back in your slot. 

I suspect it was success in 
colonial America (and, perhaps, 
in other sparsely peopled adven- 
turelands) that spawned the idea of 
picking your own home—searching 
it out, as conviction or economy 
required. It was certainly Ameri- 
cans who turned this innovation 
into a way of life, first as frontier 
farmers and ranchers, later as in- 
dustrial cowpokes—followin' them 
Гасгту dogies where they roamed. 

But it was only our own post- 
war generation (with the meat-ax ià 
of sharper American success) that cleaved Re the 
ideas of Necessity and Home. Now we selected our home- 
town (wasn't that our right?) . . . off a menu as wide as the 
world. Maybe we talked about a job there (пог that there 
weren't jobs elsewhere)—but it was really about a friend 
there, or some girl who was nice to us in a Баг... the 
weather, the way the mountains looked...the college 
community gave it such “tone”. . . or it made us feel cool 


to say we lived there. We were op- 
erating so far from our forebears' 
experience that we had to make up 
lame-brained words like lifestyle. 
Now everybody had to (you know, 
uh, Ше)... find his own space! 

га got to the point—with our 
Boogie boards on the crest of the 
potent baby-boom wave—we 
thought we could surf over Home, 
completely. If Home was supposed 
to be wherever we chose to make 
it... well, it was only a small step 
(and self-regard required it) to say 
that wherever we were was Home. 

We were arrived upon a glori- 
ous age: The world was our oys- 
ter...not necessarily to be eaten 
(though, God knows, we've tried) . . . but we were raised 
to the conviction that wherever we—we favored grains of 
sand—lodge our grit, there we become pearls. 

And in this all-freedom all-power, I was Homeless. 


1 DON'T MEAN I slept on a steam grate. I had apartments, 
I had houses—splendid places, too. By age twenty, at col- 
lege, I had an old Maryland farmhouse (with acreage!) that 
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would have contented any settler through 
most of America's history. 

Me, I graduated and moved оп. Settling 
was definitively not the point—it smacked of 
settling for, second-best. It never occurred to me 
to move back to where I was born. My friends 
had scattered. That was my parents’ home... 
anyway, what about that oyster world? Home 
was something dorks like Glen Campbell 
moaned about. We all lived in a yellow sub- 
marine. I made a bet with one girl: The first of 
us to have two out of the following three—kid, 
insurance, mortgage—would have to buy the 
other a sailboat. I knew she'd welsh. 

I picked a job that would keep me on the move. 
Newspapering was about impermanence. You'd never have 
two workdays the same. The stories would carry you all 
over the world. I started in Baltimore (two apartments, one 
house) and Annapolis (a hundred hotel rooms); then 
Philadelphia (an apartment); New York (one apartment, a 
storage box); Cairo (an office apartment); London (one flat 
I barely saw); Rome (un attico). By that time, I didn't even 
say I had a home. I had a bureau. In fact, by Boogie-board 
all-power, I was the bureau . . . until I was out of the news- 
paper business, and I had to decide where to live. 

This was a new concept. Of course, I'd always said I 
lived somewhere. I lived in Cairo . . . it made me feel cool 
to say so. But I didn't really live anywhere, except in the 
stories—everywhere at once. Now I was supposed to pick 
a home--for me. There wasn't even much for me to con- 
sult. So 1 did what any sensible man of my age did. I de- 
cided I'd live . . . wherever my girlfriend wanted. 

I haven't mentioned the girlfriend. She was the reason 
I came back from Rome, and the reason I was faced with 
this crisis of all-freedom, this question of self, of Home. 
Not that she was much threat to saddle me with a domes- 
tic establishment. This girl didn't even own a skillet. 

But a strong decorating sense she had. So we moved to 
New York, to a place that was strong on decoration. It was 
what the French call mignon—though at the time, I didn't 
know that word. For example, the bedroom window 
looked out on a patio with lights that shone aloft through 
plants from underneath the wooden deck—you could see 
this semi-Polynesian effect (we called it Hawaii) from the 
bed . . . which was a decorating coup, as there was no room 
to be off the bed, and you couldn't go out to the patio be- 
cause it was really someone's roof and couldn't take the 
weight of an actual human. Another example: The living 
room (which was pretty much the only real room) had a 
curved wall. This softening of standard form was a deco- 
rating coup . . . insofar as it softened (in fact, disguised past 
the start of the lease) the hard fact that much of this living 
room had been eaten away for the closet and bath. I also 
learned there that mirrors are a decorating-coup substitute 
for light and space. This living room had mirrors. In fact, 
when І paced it off—continuously for a year—it was the 
size of an upmarket Japanese car. I think it was in that 
place I first said, "I want a home." Understandably, the girl- 
friend did not react. I talked to myself quite a bit that year. 

Or it may have been in our second place in New 
York—it was bigger, 1 picked it—I started talking about 
Home. I brought the word up with the landlord, an Israeli 


Know 
your way 
home. 


gent... in summer, urging him to scrape the 
rime off the windows . . . in winter, І suggested 
the place would be better with heat. "Eli, don't 
you understand?" Га wail into the phone. 
"This is my home!" His reply was concision it- 
self. "I get tsuris, yourrent guzzup." So I'd transfer 
wailing to the girlfriend: "I want a home!" 

“What's this?" she'd say. 

“Turis.” 

But Eli had a point—it wasn't my home. 
He knew, as well as I did: Га be gone before 
the bum who slept in the downstairs doorway. 
The fact was, the girlfriend and I had no more 
home than the bum. And no idea what Home 
was: We kept getting it confused with the best place to live. 

“How about Paris?” the girlfriend would say. (She 
thought Paris had the strongest decorating sense.) 

“How Бош Moscow?" (I still had a lingering confu- 
sion between Home and story.) 

Said the girlfriend: “Get a life.” 


1 сот A BooK—which maintained the confusion for six 
years more. We moved around, hauling the book. The girl- 
friend came along to edit and argue. 

“I want a home." 

“Shut up. Finish the book.” 

We married, had a child. I finished the book. We had 
to decide where to live. The wife announced: “Paris.” 

“Yes, dear.” (Strangely, it turned out, at the end of six 
years’ labor, I owed.) 

She leased an apartment on the basis of a snapshot 
that showed а gilded mirror. I contracted to pay for this 
decorating coup by working in Paris for a sixty-year-old 
magazine. We called movers—we had skillets now, furni- 
ture, a million books, and (by the movers' count) three mil- 
lion four hundred twenty-two thousand articles for child 
care and entertainment. Those I carried to Paris. 

That was January —when I learned the word mignon. It 
means cute. Our apartment was mignon. The living room 
(pretty much—well, you get the idea . . .) featured that gild- 
ed mirror because there was no light or space. In fact, 
when Г paced it off. . . well, I couldn't, because of a Lego 
castle and a Brio train set. But I knew what to do. 

I got an airline ticket to America. After two days 
in the country, I bought an old farmhouse, with acreage, in 
Maryland. I took some photos—I hoped they'd display po- 
tential for strong decoration. Then I got back on the air- 
plane, to show the photos to the wife. I said: "This is home." 

"What?" 

"Home." 

And when our year in Paris has passed, we'll go back 
there—Home. Our place. We'll stay. We won't have any 
choice. After twenty-two years of patient work, I have ac- 
quired one-tenth the acreage I had in college, at one hun- 
dred times the price. In fact, by my calculation, if I contin- 
ue working for the sixty-year-old magazine, I will fully 
own this house three years after my death. 

I don't mind. I look at all those zeros on my mortgage 
as chainlike between the noble ideas of Necessity and Home. 

I tell my wife: We'll still travel. . . . Hey! The world is 
our oyster! But I've no doubt, if we do leave, for work, for 
wanderlust—somehow, soon... . life will whip us home. м 
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Always 


stand on 


ceremony. 


By George Plimpton 


T'S A NIGHTMARE—you are asked to deliver a toast: tapping a glass, 
rising, terrified as the gaze of the room turns, and then, after mumbling 


a few ill-chosen words, collapsing back into your chair as deflated as a 
popped balloon. It doesn't have to be so. « There are some things to be re- 
membered about toasts. First, it is important to check whether the person 


you wish to toast is in the room. I recall one notable occa- 
sion at a White House dinner in the Kennedy years when 
Franklin Roosevelt Jr. rose to propose a toast to Prince 
Radziwill, who was married to Jackie's sister, Lee. Roo- 
sevelt spoke at some length, with warmth, occasionally 
gesturing toward a gentleman at the far end of the East 
Room. It turned out that Prince 
Radziwill's plane from Europe had 
been delayed for hours and at that 
very moment he was one hundred 
miles or so out to sea. The gentle- 
man across the room was, in fact, 
Oleg Cassini, the fashion designer. 
Roosevelt began to realize he 
was in trouble when President 
Kennedy doubled over with mirth 
at his table although Roosevelt 
wasn't saying anything that was 
especially funny. 

«Second, always memorize the 
name of the person being toasted. 
I have a friend who as best man 
was required to rise and toast the 
bride's father at a large bridal din- 
ner in Baltimore. The father was a Mr. Francis Neal, a 
distinguished attorney. My friend rapped his glass, rose, 
terrified, and sang out, "I would like to propose a toast to 
our host, Neal . . ” and rather than backtrack he conclud- 
ed, "Armstrong!" He then collapsed in his chair in the real- 
ization that he'd toasted the first man on the moon. He 
rose to try again. "Ladies and gentlemen, to our host, 
Francis..." The last name escaped him and he blurted 
out, once again, "Armstrong!" 

Perhaps the most famous instance of being flustered 
and getting a name wrong occurred at a dinner honoring 
the governor of the Virgin Islands. The toastmaster rose, 


and, lifting his glass, said, "May I propose a toast to the 
virgin of Governors Island!" 

It is best to stay away from toasts that can be consid- 
ered even vaguely insulting unless you know the toastee 
awfully well, such as, "Here's looking at you, though 
heaven knows it's an effort." Or Groucho Marx's toast: “I 
drink to your charm, your beauty, 
your brain, which shows how 
hard up I am for a drink.” Or a 
Yiddish toast: "May a band of Gyp- 
sies camp in your belly and train 
bears to dance on your liver." Or, 
"May you get it all together before 
you come apart." 

It is axiomatic that no matter 
how much confidence at toasting is 
gained over the years, there are in- 
evitably the pitfalls: А yachtsman 
inadvertently cries out in a toast at a 
regatta banquet before the Bermuda 
Race, "Bottoms up!" Along the same 
lines, I am reminded of a high-level 
diplomat at a State dinner—in fact 
attended by Mikhail Gorbachev— 
who was trying his best to impress an English-speaking 
audience with the conclusion of his toast. He raised his 
glass. He implored the assemblage: "Up your bottoms!" 

In lieu of all this, I have a suggestion to make. A book 
on the subject informs me that in the Zulu language 
the equivalent of "bottoms up" is oogy wawa. There is so 
much verbal stumbling involved in giving a toast that one 
might just as well stand up, say oogy wawa, then sit down 
and have a drink. 

There's one saying I found in a collection of toasts that 
I just can't resist keeping on tap for possible use one day: 
"May the skin of your bum never cover a drum!" м 
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FROM OUR ARCHIVES S 
INATRA with a cold is Picasso without paint, 


Ferarri without fuel—only worse. For the common cold robs Sinatra of that uninsurable jewel, his voice, 
and it affects not only his own psyche but also seems to cause a kind of psychosomatic nasal 
drip within dozens of the people who work for him, drink with him, love him, depend on him for their own 
welfare and stability. A Sinatra with a cold can, in a small way, send vibrations through 
the entertainment industry and beyond as surely as the President of the United States, suddenly sick, can 
shake the economy. —Gay Talese, “Frank Sinatra Has a Cold,” Esquire, April 1966 
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Less 
1S 
more. 


Photograph by Wayne Maser M: ER ара 


Her little black dress here—no jewelry, no 
hosiery no shoes, just the dress and bare skin— 
reminds us that the best things in life are unadorned, 
that elegance is on intimate terms with simplicity. 
Among women, the little black dress, ог L.B.D., has 
near-religious significance. “For a woman, it is the last 
true savior,” Patitz says. Among men, it is the stuff 


of dreams. Silk-crepe dress by Chanel. Body by God. ta 
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Sports 
proverbs are 
profound and 
existentially 
useful. 


By Roy Blount Jr. 


T'S NEVER OVER till it's over,” 
which Yogi Berra may or may 
not have willy-nilly originated, 
comes just as close to the gray area 
where self-evidence and imponder- 
ability overlap as does life itself, and 
it is easier to remember. It applies as 
much to Western civilization, a law- 


suit, or the Clinton administration as it does to anyagame of 
baseball. (It doesn't apply to marriage or football games, in 
which “It's seldom over until at least about three quarters of 
the way through” is more like it, but ifanyone ever came up 
with a proverb that fit every instance, there would be noth- 
ing left to say.) It is a proverb that may actually help you, # 
you think of it in the course of some undertaking, Of 
course, another putative Berraism is also true: “You can't 
think and hit at the same time.” But in life as well as in 
baseball there is time to reflect between at bats. 

In the 1988 National League playoffs, when David Cone 
was a young Mets pitcher about to start a crucial game, his 
then-teammate Bob Ojeda said, "There's no magical saying. 
There's nothing we can say, [except] he can't look at it like, 
'Oh, my God, the earth will crash if I 
don't do it.' If he realizes the situation 
too much, that's not good." 

Successful athletes do not realize 
the situation too much, and neither do 
proverbs. (If Descartes had realized the 
situation too much, he would have 
said, "I think, therefore I am—I 
think... I mean, assuming that І am 
who or what I think I am, or in other 
words, well, of course I guess you have 
to look a little further into the whole 
concepts of I and think, and also consid- 
er how noncerebral aspects of a person, 
like the feet, say, figure in; but still . . .") 

Successful athletes also realize 
that proverbs do not exist in a vac- 
uum but are rooted in a context of ac- 
tion. In sports, rather more clearly 
than in life, stuff happens, and 
proverbs follow. As Reggie Jackson 
once put it, "There are no such things 
as advantages and disadvantages. 
When the ball is in the air and it starts 
hopping, all you can do is follow with 
your eyes and sing along." 

Reggie also said: "When you're 
hitting .175, whatever you say doesn't 
make much sense." He was hitting 
very close to .175 at the time, but 
there's the paradox. м 
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Sports 
proverbs are 
banal and 
make little 


sense. 


By Roy Blount Jr: 


ЕВЕ IS WHAT I heard 
Arnold Palmer say on 
ESPN at approximate- 
ly 5:30 P.M., May 14, 1993: "As 
my father said, 9o percent of 
this game is played above the 
shoulders. And the 10 percent 


you don't use up there goes 


into trying to figure out how to get the rest of it 
up there." 

Maybe the elder Palmer was onto some 
deep neurological insight, but if so, he does not 
seem to have passed it on quite accurately to his 
son, or else Arnie missed a loop of the father's 
wisdom somehow ог another beneath the 
TV lights. 

However, he looked cogent (I forget who it 
was who said, "Arnold Palmer always has the air 
of a man who just jumped down off the back of 
a truck"), and that is what counts in sports and 
on television. The problem is that such cogency 
is nontransferable. 

Sports figures in fact tend not to have a firm grip on 
figures of speech. In 1985 when Daniel M. Galbreath an- 
nounced that he might sell the Pirates without requiring 
that they remain in Pittsburgh, he reported an overwhelm- 
ing response: "Nibbles from perspective owners," he said, 
"have been running off the hook." In 1983 Kareem Abdul- 
Jabbar's agent assured the media that any delay in contract 
negotiations would not be on his or his client's part: "We 
will not dangle our feet on this end." 

This past August, Yankee manager Buck Showalter was 
asked why he didn't shore up his own job security by push- 
ing the front office to trade for better players. "When you 
do that,” he said, "you become a prostitute toward covering 
your butt." 

In 1985 Willie McGee said of Vince Coleman, when 
they were both Cardinals, "I can't lead him to water, but I 
can tell him where it is." Thus do athletes cause devolution 
of proverbs. The next step would be, "I can't tell him where 
water is, but I can tell him what it looks like." Then, "I can't 
tell him what water looks like, but I can tell him there is 
such a thing.” Then, “I can't tell him that there's such a 
thing as water, as such, but I can say to him, 'H2O.' " 

А sports person may also make assertions based on his 
own experience that don't necessarily strike a chord for 
someone of a different background. Digger Phelps: "Being 
an undertaker's son, there are a lot of things that you learn 
about right and wrong." 

Perhaps those sports sayings that are least disputable 
are those most limited to specific cases. For instance, an 
Oakland restaurant owner once said in defense of Al Davis, 
“Al is a fine guy—for Al.” ta 
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SELF-IMPROVEMENT 


Some men 
just never learn. 


By P J. O'Rourke 


ЕТ AN EDUCATION—A classical education filled with Plato, Cato, 
Pliny the Elder, Pliny Junior, and Cicero by the yard; with 
Marathons of an un-Boston kind and Hannibals who cross the 
Alps, not Jodie Foster; an education that includes Pythagoras' theorem, 
Zeno's paradox, Ockham's razor, the rest of Ockham's toilet kit, some 


basic science (nothing beyond a Bunsen burner), and a few 
of the mustier works of great literature. (What is Hecuba to 
him or he to Hecuba?) 

The entire British Empire was built by young men 
who'd studied nothing but Latin, Greek, and plane geome- 
try. They graduated from college, were sent out to rule In- 


dia, and telegraphed home: “People here acting as = 


they were in the Iliad. Have figured 
all the angles. Send pecunia." 

Nowadays Oxford and Cam- 
bridge have courses in anthropolo- 
gy, sociology, psychology, political 
science, economics, and no telling 
what else. Meanwhile, the British 
Empire has shrunk to three I.R.A. 
informants, a time-share deal with 
the Red Chinese in Hong Kong, 
and that bed-and-breakfast of an is- 
land, Bermuda. Sic transit gloria mun- 
di, as if anybody knew what that 
meant anymore. 

There are, admittedly, things 
that can't be learned by studying 

_ the classics. But education is not 
just a matter of learning things. 
There's a difference between information and knowledge. 
Its the difference between Christy Turlington's phone 
number and Christy Turlington. There's also a difference 
between knowledge and meaning. Socrates wouldn't know 
grunge rock, but he'd know what it means. Finally, there's a 
difference between meaning and life. Hillary Clinton loves 
"the politics of meaning," and all it's gotten her is week up- 
on week locked in a room full of nerds figuring out how to 
pay the country's doctor bills. What kind of life is that? 

А classical education helps us unravel these, as it 
were, gordian knots. It teaches us about continuity in hu- 
man affairs. We read Juvenal’s Sixth Satire: “Meantime she 
completely/Ignores her husband, gives not a moment's 


thought/To all she costs him. She's less a wife than a neigh- 
bor—/Except when it comes to loathing his friends... ." 
And we realize first wives weren't born yesterday. 

A classical education provides no skills. But, person- 
ally, at age forty-five, I don't want a skill. If I had a skill, Га 
have duller work. Га be a dentist. Besides, the skills I 
might like to have—getting on the green in three, pestering 
trout with lint on a pin—aren't got- 
ten in school. And school is what I 
wish I'd gone to more of. Much 
stupid behavior could have been 
thereby avoided. 

If I'd known how Plato came a 
cropper trying to put his Republic 
into practice under Dionysius II in 
Sicily, or if I had had a better idea 
what caused the collapse of repre- 
sentative government in Rome and 
Athens, I would have been spared a 
decade of radical politics. 

If Td been led from Aristotle 
through Roger Bacon and Erasmus 
to the Enlightenment of the eigh- 
teenth century—if I'd realized what 
pains mankind had taken to 
achieve empirical observation, logical thought, and experi- 
mental methods of proof-I would have eschewed vibes, 
auras, mantras, astral projections, and all the other mental 
rubbish of the last thirty years. 

On the other hand, I liked being a hippie pretend- 
guerrilla writing horrible long poems to Suzy and Moon- 
beam and Babs. I had a great time thinking I could end war 
and social injustice by letting my hair grow and dressing 
like a circus clown. And though we're not supposed to say 
it these days—the drugs were swell. 

Such follies are born of ignorance, but I've enjoyed 
them. So maybe you shouldn't get an education after all. 
I'm not well educated enough to know. м 
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Sometimes 
a woman 
can be 

one of the 


By Ice-T Боуг. 


Yo, listen up: They figured out Ше game. 

A 905 woman is out hawking sex just like you. You ain't playing 
her no more. She's playing you. 

She will dump you, just like a dude will. 

She will fuck you and not call you back. 

She will mess with your mind. 

She'll tell you straight up, “I got what I 
want, now get out of my bed.” 

Before Ше "905, women were on a feral 
hunt. They were getting dogged, and we 
programmed them to be dogged. We said, 
"Y'all ain't got nothing for me.” 

Now they say, “Okay, muthafucka, cool. 
_ Check this out: We ain't dealing with no 
№ more о’ your shit.” 

А ‘gos woman ain't having it. She 
: watched her mama go through hell with her 
pops, and па ain't having it. She doesn't need you. She says, "We're in 
love. Let's kick it until we ain't in love, and then I'm out of here, nigga." 

So now you're in for a real ride, because only one of y'all is wear- 
ing the pants, and it may not be you. м 
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Unit included Ив and lying leg curls. x NO $200 extra. тв, Заара lying 
BUT... You must 
Butterfly Unit No Costs assemble before each use, 
nad YES extra cost. x NO $200 extra. И, and disassemble to use 


bench press. 


Strength 
conditioning for 
all five major 
muscle groups 


HEALTHMAX strengthens 
all five: arms, legs, 
abdominals, back and 
pectorals. 


AYES 


BUT...You must 
pure $400 in extra 

AVES, accessories to do 
comparable exercises 

for legs and pecs. 


те, 


BUT.. «Why would 
you pay $700 more 
than HEALTHMAX? 


Padded bench is a full 


Padded 40" bench is short, 


Padded bench is only 40%" 
Sonnen ив 47" long, 12" wide, and a NO long, making some lying x NO narrow (only 9" wide), and 
comfortable 20" high. down exercises awkward. too high (24") off the ground. 
Hydraulic Adjusts to your personal Uses rubber bands Uses complicated 
cylinder resistance YES resistance level with a (X No which must be changed x NO cord/pulley/mechanical 


CALL TOLL-FREE FOR A 30-DAY 
NO-RISK HOME TRIAL: 


Soloflex 


old is a trademark of NordicTrack, Inc. 
ogistered trademark of Soloflex, Inc. 


($49.00 S/H added to first installment.) 


the secret is out... 


the next 2 YEARS! 


system simple twist of a dial. to vary resistance level. resistance system. 
Full refund If not satisfied, we will You pay over You pay 
of return freight (AVES een x NO $85 to return. И must go x NO about $65 to return 
if unit returned and all return freight! by truck to Oregon! by UPS. 
BUT... At 4 payments of 
Payable 9 easy installments BUT... You pa НАИ 
in installments ив of just $36.56! AES, $39 ОИ or YES, ag E ALO 


cost ofa 


almost as much as the total 
HEALTHMAX! 


When you compare, the choice is easy... it’s HEALTHMAX ! 


Let's face it, when all is said and done, what you really want is a body like this. Until 
now, that meant spending $1,000 or more for a Soloflex or NordicFlex Gold. But now 
HEALTHMAX gives you as much —and more—for up to $700 less! 

So call today to get the hard body you want for just $329. And while you're at it, take the 
$600-$700 you'll save and buy yourself a reward. 


1-800-458-4652 = 


HEALTHMAX " 
47 Richards Avenue е Norwalk, CT 06857 
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Nude, PHOTOGRAPH BY EDWARD V 


By Donald Katz 


Г HE FIRST TIME I watched 
ў him watch her, І knew 
L the voyeur was madly in 
love with the beautiful young 
woman he called 101. For three 


years he watched and filmed her through the win- 
dow of her apartment as she dressed, undressed, 
talked on the phone, entertained guests, cooked 
meals, and, sometimes, as she masturbated glori- 
ously. Unlike most of the many “stars” or prime 
“targets” featured in his several hundred hours of 
high-resolution videotape culled from thousands 
of hours of secret viewing—a massive body of 
weirdly erotic footage the voyeur refers to collec- 
tively as The Neighbors—he never once saw 101 mak- 
ing love. And perhaps because of this, he watched 
her night after night. 

“Look at the way she turns,” the voyeur whis- 
pered the first time he showed me a clip of 101. 
Г saw his light-brown eyes widen at the sight 
of her slowly spreading lotion over her dancer's 
hips and small breasts. *Look at the elegance of 
her mannerisms. You see, I know this woman. 
Look at the way she moves, the way she unfolds 
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her hands. . . . Look. Look at that ass!" 

The woman in 101 never closed her win- 
dow shades or drew the curtains, but then 
few of the voyeur's several hundred neigh- 
bors in his highly magnified line of sight 
could possibly have imagined that a man so 
professional in the ways of light and optical 
devices would have turned watching them 
into a high-tech obsession, into an enclosed 
way of life he has over the years adorned 
with a discrete vocabulary, with the best of 
cinematic technique, with the gloss of social 
science, and with the noblest associations 
of fine art. 

“You don't ever see art like this,” he whispered as 101 
bent forward to massage a slightly arched instep, a strange 
horizontal light burnishing the form with a surreal nim- 
bus, like something come to life from Degas. “When I look 
at this . . . it's so beautiful.” 

I turned away from the screen and walked over to the 
window near his powerful binoculars and cameras to stare 
out at the great vertical sprawl of apartment buildings ris- 
ing to a glass, brick, and concrete horizon. The voyeur 
joined me and pointed out 101's window, a tiny aperture 
more than a third of a mile away. 

“How far can you... how far does the technology 
reach?" I inquired. 

"Well," he said, his face coiling around a huge grin. 
"Now and again I've gotten off at around ten blocks." 


he occasionally refers to himself—through the Holly- 

wood grapevine tethering members of the elite frater- 
nity of directors, producers, actors, and technicians who 
make movies. I heard that these reality-based, stay-at- 
home times had produced a gifted student of cutting-edge 
film technique who had turned his considerable talents 
and a variety of very fast lenses and high-light grab cam- 
eras to the creation of films that observers claimed includ- 
ed the most torrid and provocative images they'd ever 
seen. One producer told me that a clip the voyeur titled 
"Masturbate 3" was "like a religious experience. One of 
the best things I've seen." Mention of the voyeur's name in 
film circles often evoked the query "Have you seen 
the tapes?" or "Do you know him well enough to get me 
in to see the tapes?" 

It was said that the voyeur only checked into certain 
hotel rooms in cities all over the world because of the 
views. He was apparently quite intellectually serious about 
his habit and given to technical talk of “pre-event behav- 
iors” that most often lead to his neighbors—"the nabes"— 
performing intimate acts (the amount of wine with a din- 
ner, a certain level of subdued light, the choice of makeup 
or perfume before an encounter). 

For decades the male portion of several American gen- 
erations had concentrated its fantasies of erotic experience 
on thousands of images of the "the girl next door," unself- 
consciously naked and ready to go, and now, it seemed— 
according to numerous sophisticated specialists in the art 
and science of capturing images—one voyeur had managed 


Is HEARD ABOUT THE VOYEUR—the viewer, as 


Some identifying details in this story have been changed. 


OBSESSTONS 


We 
like to 
watch. 


to repackage those fantasies as something real. 

I had to meet the guy—which is what 
others tended to say when they wanted to see 
the tapes. 

I approached the voyeur through friends, 
and he told me that he believed himself to live 
on the cutting edge of “one of the most scintil- 
lating and important things happening in the 
culture." He said he believed everyone had 
watched at one time or another. 

"Tm just the best," he said. 

Eventually, he invited me to watch him 
watch. 


ATCHING IT LIVE is the best," he said the night 

\ À / we met. "I usually only get the recorders going if 
sex looks inevitable. And even when I'm record- 

ing, I want to see it. I want it live. Right now. Immediate." 

He stood at the huge window at one end of his thin 
and darkened apartment. He wore jeans and a T-shirt over 
a lean and athletic frame. Strapped to his forehead was one 
of those rock-climber's lamps that allowed him to see 
dials and gauges in the dark. He methodically checked in 
with his subjects from behind a graphite tripod holding 
a pair of $3,000 Siworski 30x75 binoculars replete with 
external sighting scope and cross hairs as a Mahler sym- 
phony played on the stereo. 

On one of several video monitors, а voluptuous 
woman performed slow and what seemed to be thoughtful 
fellatio on a young man, who lay on his back touching and 
stroking her hair with a real appreciation that was some- 
how more palpable, despite the grainy black-and-white 
character of the footage, than any full-color depiction of 
sex I'd ever seen. After a while, the woman stopped and 
gracefully swung a long leg over the top of her partner. 
Then she bowed her head very slowly for a kiss. 

It didn't look like pornography. It looked like two 
people making love. 

“Got these Siworskis after the Gulf war,” the voyeur 
said, still scanning the intricate matrix of high-potential 
windows he'd memorized for signs of live action. “Saw a 
sailor looking through а pair on CNN and had to have 'em." 

On another tripod beside him, a very fast Canon 300- 
millimeter F2.8 Fluoride lens fitted with a 2x tele-extender 
dwarfed a tiny Sony CCD video camera with a remote- 
control attachment protruding from the back. "I can't 
imagine anyone in this having a better system," the viewer 
said. "But I do think about dumping another thirty or 
forty thousand into the kit and upgrading to a smart sys- 
tem capable of going remote from anywhere. Га love 
to add one of those Chilean Starlight scopes for light inten- 
Sification, and sometimes I fantasize about a Questar 
MLFi2 lens—the one with four handles because two 
people have to lift it." 

Cables ran back from the window systems to a long 
table full of recorders, switching devices, and monitors— 
one of them still depicting the graceful woman with long 
hair making love. One box had a four-position toggle 
switch with labels that read uur, nr, vus, vcn, though 
in fact the switches were the right-left and up-down con- 
trols for the remote-control device on the Sony camera. 
The switches were camouflaged [continued on page 188] 
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Photographs Бу 
Neil Kirk 


|JASHIONS COME and go (and sometimes come 
4 back again, maddeningly). But as we approach the 
Ж end of the century, what really endures? On these 
pages are looks that have held up over time—as illustrated | 
in the early Esquire and photographed with clothes from | 
today. First, the classic men's black dinner jacket, with 
starched white shirt and black tie. These are simply the 
clothes a man wears when he wants to look and feel his || 
handsomest. And more. It is said that when the Titanic | 
was slipping into the waves, Ben- 
jamin Guggenheim and his valet 
rushed back to their staterooms and 
reappeared in black tie. Disdaining 
a life jacket, Guggenheim said, “We 
are dressed in our best and are pre- 
pared to go down like gentlemen.” 


Mens clothes, from left: Tuxedo, shirt, and bow tie by Giorgio 
Armani Le Collezioni; studs by Cartier. Tuxedo by Brooks Broth- 
ers; shirt and bow tie by Robert Talbott. Tuxedo and shirt by 
falentino; studs by £ Alfred Dunhill. Women's clothes, from left, 
by: Eva Chun, Va ılentino, Eva Chun, and Norma Kamali. Vin- 
tage costume by Frankie Stein. All jewelry by Asprey. Pho- 
tographed at the Rainbow Room, New York, New York. 
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How the horse 
invented modern 
sportswear 


N A SENSE, the 

horse is responsible 
А for what we call 
sportswear. It was the 
early-eighteenth-centu- 
ry British sportsman's 
passion for horses that 
dictated special clothes M 
to wear in the hunting ESQUIRE, JULY 1934 
field. Indeed, the English notion of dressing 
for all sports, including driving a car, has 
had a lasting, salutary effect on fashion, not 
least of which is the intelligent fusing of the 
formal and the functional. The country 
gentleman, who manages 
to look pretty decent even 
when up to his shoelaces 
in shit, is probably a van- 
ishing breed. But his style 
is stronger than ever. 


Men's clothes, from left: Sport jacket, vest, and 
trousers by Joseph Abboud; shirt by Gitman 
Brothers; tie by Geoffrey Beene. Suit by Nigel's, 
shirt by Kenneth Gordon, tie by Ferrell Reed, 
shoes by Fratelli Rossetti. Men's hats by Worth & Worth. Women's clothes, from left: 
Cardigan and turtleneck by Chanel; jodhpurs and driving gloves by Gucci. Riding 
jacket and shirt by Hermes; jodhpurs and boots by Gucci. Photographed at 
Millbrook Equestrian Center, Millbrook, New York. 
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far from the rumble 
of hooves 


ГЕ STYLES have 
— had such an im- 
ú 
| 


A. mediate impact 
as the camel-hair polo 
coat. It was introduced 
to the United States in 
the 1920s on Long Is- 
land by members of 
the English polo team, 
who wrapped camel-hair coats around their 
shoulders between chukkers. By the end of | 
the decade, camel-hair coats outnumbered rac- | 


ESQUIRE, NOVEMBER 1942 


coons at the Yale-Princeton football game. The | 
classic polo coat is typically double-breasted | 
and made of heavy or light camel hair, with | 
raglan sleeves, patch pockets, 
Ф / 4 anda half-belt in back. But mod- 
) ern versions are often cut in 
cashmere or other fabrics. ] 


Men's clothes, from left: Camel-hair polo coat, shirt, trousers, 

and tie by Polo by Ralph Lauren; shoes by Dexter. Coat | 

and suit by Luciano Barbera; shirt by Gitman Brothers; tie | 

by Countess Mara. Coat by Grays by Gary Wasserman; || 

suit and shirt by Luciano Barbera; tie by Countess Mara. || 

Men's hats by Worth & Worth. Boy's clothing by Brooks || 

` Brothers. Women's clothing, from left: Suit by Oscar de la | 

1949 Renta; hat by Patricia Underwood. Tweed suit by Bill | 

Blass; hat by Patricia Underwood. Jacket, skirt, and hat by || 

Norma Kamali, All jewelry by Asprey. Photographed at Radio City Music Hall, New || 
York, New York, which is also celebrating its sixtieth anniversary. 
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[ 


always fair game 


for fashion 


т 15 ONLY natural 
that in a nation that 
is both sports-minded 
and fashion-conscious, 
sporting clothes have 
evolved into a category 
of great sophistication. 
Hunting, a sport born of 
necessity, spawned a 
wide variety of lasting styles, including 
tweed jackets with chamois recoil patches, 
and rubberized or oil-treated coats to wear 
over them. The sturdy all-wool hunting 
suit—with its thornproof tweed, tab col 
lars, and bellows-pleated pockets for extra 
shells—has the kind of 
no-nonsense good looks 
that make it a symbol of 
stability in an otherwise 
unpredictable world. 


rman; hat by Worth & 
gon for Maraolo. Sport 


Eur ‘angol; boots by Gior- 
ESQUIRE, MARCH 1935 gio Armani. Suit and shirt by Polo by Ralph 
Lauren; coat by Barbour; boots by Timber- 
land. АЙ gloves by Gates. Woman's jacket by Gucci; hat by Patricia Underwood. 

| Photographed at the Tamarack IIbrook, New York. 
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Dark and double- 
breasted, with 


lots of balls 


HE GAME may 
have changed from 
stately billiards to 

the more plebeian pool, 

but amid the click-click of 
the balls there is the quiet, 
unchanging chic of the 
classic double-breasted 
dark suit. All the suits shown here are modern 
variations on the “English drape,” or full-fitted 
style, worn with crisp white shirts and sub- 
dued neckties. Everything impeccable but re- 
strained. When it comes to 
stylish tailoring, one doesn't 
have to be either a Regency 
buck or a Buck Rogers. In 
the end, few things stand a 
man as well as a beautifully 
cut, conservative double- 
breasted suit. 


e e 5 = 
ESQUIRE, FEBRUARY 1938 


t and tie by Robert Talbott 
3 Haan. Pinstripe suit by Gieves & 
shirt and tie by Gitman В 
& Co. Pinstripe three 
ie by Valentino Uomo; 


Robert Talbott; tie by 
N 
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Robinsons-May Hecht’s Foley в 
Kaufmann’s Filene’s Famous Barr Meier & Frank 
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24% ЛЕС ЛМ ОЕ. © 1993 CAMPARI USA INC., NEW YORK, NY 10022. 


FHE APERITLEF 


Campari, an experience to savor, a taste to acquire. 
Few drinks say so much about you and where you 
have been. From Milan to Monte Carlo...New York 
to Los Angeles...Campari's exhilarating flavor 
is enjoyed by people whose way of living includes 


both classics and cutting edge. The Campari 
experience—a unique moment of everyday life: 
the light, refreshing drink before lunch...the palate 
tantalizer before dinner...the elixir of the night. 
There is nothing else quite like it! 


Enjoy Campari with a splash of soda, with orange juice or on the rocks. 


Necessary 
Fictions 


OUTSIDE EXPERTS PAGE 120 
DENIABILITY By William E Buckley Jr. ................................... PAGE 130 
Risk ByRobert Altman PAGE 132 
HEDONISM By Stanley Bing PAGE 136 
SELF-EXPRESSION By Tad Friend PAGE 138 
Envy By Kyle Baker PAGE 140 
CHECKING OUT By Ken Kesey PAGE 143 


VERSE By Jim Harrison PAGE 146 


FROM OUR AR С H. ТУ” ESS E 
REUD's biographers tell us that his 


preoccupation with sex began in earnest when he psychoanalyzed himself and discovered that throughout 
his boyhood he had lusted for his mother. Sex! How irresistible it is to speculate that if the lad 
had but run around the block a few times in a spirited fashion whenever the evil impulse 
seized him and taken cold showers regularly... the tenor of life today in the United States, and throughout 
the West, might be radically different. Cooler and less humid, in any event; so much less 
heaving groaning peeling squealing biting sticking ramming jamming gobble licking nuzzling guzzling und 
so weiter, meine Freunde. —Tom Wolfe, “Sex,” Esquire, December 1973 
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Words to 
Live By 


We asked a dozen public figures (all sages in their 
own right), plus eight visual artists, to contribute some 
wisdom, conventional or otherwise. 


The grass may look greener 
on the other side, but it's just as 


hard to cut: —LITTLE RICHAR 


D 


20 da la gloria del mundo 


cabe en un grano de maíz. (All the 
glory in the world fits т a kernel 


Don't be throwing no shade... 
of corn.) 


—FIDEL CASTRO BM I just want to get paid. 


—RUPAUL 


If there 


са 
audience. You are the message. 
— ROGER 


is miscommuni- 
on, blame yourself, not your 


WILLIAMSON AILES 
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All good work is done in 
defiance of management. 
—ВОВ WOODWARD 


à 


b 

À N j 

1 
Rock stars are the 
descendants of court jesters, not 


theologians and philosophers. 
—JIMMY BUFFETT 


27 


Have a sense of humor about your appearance. 


29 А) Never live where palm 
trees can't grow. B) Stay away 

from women who can't put lipstick 
on straight: They're invariably crazy. 
С) Truth is in the details—and 


context. —CARL BERNSTEIN 


28 


is it was somebody else's present, not 


—JERRY SEINFELD 


de 


AG 


Attack power with wisdom. 


—JACQUES YVES COUSTEAU 


ours. 


OCTOBER 


Nothing ever happened in the past, only in the present. The difference 


—DAVID McCULLOUGH 


| 


| 


So far, so good. 


1993 ` 


—MICHAEL STIPE 
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MILTON GLASER 


ГНАМ НА FAN GHAICAINTILIS A 
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ОСТОВЕК 


JOHN BALDESSARI zs 


Yn 
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WINNING AND LOSING—BOTH ARE CONFUSING. 
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DENIABILITY 


39 


By William Е Buckley Jr 


HE QUESTION before the house is: How do you convincingly 
deny an allegation or a negative imputation? It helps to have an 
alibi, but alibis can be made to look shaky, either because they 


conflict with facts already known 


or because one penetrates to their 


inherent pointlessness—as with the Irish defendant who offered to pro- 


duce thirty witnesses who had not seen him kill the girl. 

If deniability rests on disposing of an accumulation of 
circumstantial evidence, then the whole exercise becomes 
most awfully tedious; and that's when you run into ac- 
counts of those trials that last three, four, six weeks. 

The ultimate approach, of course, is to effect deniabili- 
ty by, in effect, admitting your guilt. This requires the epis- 
temological double cross, on the or- 
der of holding up a tennis ball and 
saying, “See that tennis ball?” When 
the mark says, “Yes,” you immedi- 
ately counter with, “No, you don't.” 

David Niven once told of a 
British major and his American 
aide, waiting at the bar for the ma- 
jor's dinner guests. The American 
spots two ladies coming down the 
staircase, nudges the major, and 
says, “That's got to be the ugliest 
woman Гуе ever seen.” 

The major stiffens and says 
grimly, “That's my wife.” 

“Ooh,” the American says. “I 
didn't mean her, Major. I meant the 
woman with her.” 

“That's my sister." 

The lieutenant grabs his drink, looks the major square 
in the face, and says: "I didn't say it." 

The tennis ball doesn't exist! And here is an analysis of 
what happens: At first the major feels utter contempt for 
this bold exercise in denial—hell, he heard the words with 
his own ears. Then he allows just a shadow of a doubt to 
pass across his mind. Niven does not tell us what the major 
went on to say, but we're pulling for the lieutenant, whose 
last-minute desire for gallantry led him to execute a bout of 
deconstruction so arrant, he'd qualify for tenure at Duke. 

In recent months President Clinton has gotten into 
some trouble because of an insufficient mastery of deniabili- 


ty. It got so bad that people like Mickey Kaus of The New Re- 

public were implying that the trouble with the President is 

that he tells "lies." That language is almost unsportingly se- 

vere. What Kaus really means to say is that when Clinton 

said he had no idea that his candidate for the top civil-rights 

post in the Justice Department, Lani Guinier, believed that 

equality of racial representation prevails over democratic 

practice, he, Clinton, had no right to 

think anybody believed him, since 

that theory was what Guinier was 

all about. Are you lying if you say, "I 

never knew Babe Ruth hit a home 

run"? Well, you are inviting people 

to believe there is no other reason- 

able explanation. When Clarence 

Thomas was being grilled on his 

views on abortion and was asked to 

comment on Roe v. Wade, he an- 

swered that he'd never thought 

about it. This was on the order of a 

West Point instructor announcing 

he had never heard of World War II. 

Deniability like that requires a 

total assault on the cognitive facul- 

ties. "No, what you see isn't a ten- 

nis ball—when the tennis ball is sitting right in front of 

you—gets you to wondering not about whether the tennis 

ball is there but whether the person knows it's there. If your 

sympathies are with the subject, you begin to ask yourself 

questions that in any other circumstance would be deemed 

silly. Is he fresh from psychoanalysis, where he was coun- 

seled that tennis balls are metaphors for frustrated lust, 

which he must correct? Did the poor lieutenant suffer a 

blinding vision of two ugly women absolutely distinct 
from the women coming down the staircase? 

Perhaps we can conclude, then, that only the impaired 

or the hallucinated are able fully to maintain deniability in 

these guilt-ridden times. t» 
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BARRY BLITT 


Haute-Performance. 


The Knéger Velocitä. In 18-karat gold and 
stainless steel. It is the only Swiss-certified 
quartz Chronometer Chronograph available 
today, Which means it has no rival in terms of 
performance, 

The Velocitá features four time recorders 
including a one-tenth second timer, tachy- 
meter, tachymile and telemeter. Along with 
anti-reflective sapphire crystal and water 
resistance to 200 meters (660 feet). 

Technically accomplished it is. Yet it 
is also a masterpiece of European design, a 
felicitous fusion of high-fashion and 
polished performance. 

The Knéger Velocitá. All steel, from 
$1,195. 18-karat gold and steel from $1,595. 
For information, or the official Kriéger agent 
nearest you, call 1-800-441-8433, 

Fax: 305-673-4771. Or write Knéger Watch 
Corporation, 407 Lincoln Road, 
Miami Beach, Florida 33139. 


КВТЕСЕВ 


CHRONOMETRES SUISSES 


Shown: Velocitä. In 18-karat gold 
and steel with matching bracelet. 
Suggested retail price $1,895. 
Ref. C705.4. 


A long shot pays 
O more than the odds. 


By Robert Altman 


HERE WERE THESE TWO MUSICIANS. They got a gig in London 
and they decided to take the Queen Elizabeth over. About three days 
out, they were sitting on the top deck, smoking a joint. It's a real 
quiet night, and its ocean 360 degrees around—it's all just ocean. Very 
still, like a lake. The moon is reflecting very brightly off it. This one guy 


takes a hit and looks around, and he says, “Jesus, look at all 
that fucking water!” And the other guy looks around and 
says, “Yeah, and that's only the top!” 

Isn't that great? I know exactly what that guy is talking 
about. There was this one weekend about twenty, twenty- 
five years ago, and it was my wife's birthday or our an- 
niversary, some special day, but I wanted to go out to Hol- 
lywood Park, and I couldn't figure 
out how to get out of keeping her 
happy. So I made this plan. I said, 
“Рог your birthday we're flying to 
Las Vegas and we're going to spend 
the weekend there, and that's going 
to be your birthday celebration." I 
said, "Get ready. I'm just going to 
run out to Ше racetrack”—1 said 
this real fast—“and ГИ meet you at 
the airport at about 6:00." 

She said, "Can we afford this?" 

And I said, "Absolutely." So I 
went to the track and I lost every 
race into the last one. I'd blown the 
money for the weekend. I had just 
enough left=s200 or so—for the 
final race. I'm sitting there, I've got - 
maybe four horses I want to bet on. Martha Raye came by 
and said, “Here's a tip, I don't know if i's any good but 
there's a horse called Pal Fast." I looked up and saw that Pal 
Fast was going off at thirty to one. "Thanks a lot,” I said. 

I walked up to the window, deliberating between my 
four horses. They were about to ring the bell, and I 
couldn't decide, and I'm thinking, What the fuck am I going to 
do? I can't cover a check for Las Vegas and I can't lose face. Finally I 
said, Oh, what the hell, and I bet s150 across the board on Pal 
Fast. I won close to $3,000. I went to the airport and I was 
king of the hill. When I got off the plane, I went immedi- 
ately to the crap table, and I won s6,000 more right away. It 
was quite a weekend, which was a fluke because it could 


just as easily have been a disaster. That's junkie gambling 
when you do that. But that's the best win I've ever had. 

I've gambled all my life, but I've managed to gamble 
within my loss range. I've been lucky, because I haven't al- 
ways been careful. My attitude is, why not? Professional 
gamblers are the most uninteresting gamblers of all be- 
cause they re like the banks. They play the odds and cut it 
right out of the middle. They don't 
even think about the long shot. Ab- 
solutely boring. I put them along- 
side the studios. 

I used to go to the racetrack 
with a guy named Little C. We'd sit 
in the box and he'd tell us, "Don't 
bother going to the window, ГИ 
book your bets. What do you 
want?" We'd just sit there. He was 
taking the track odds because he 
new he had a 20 percent edge on 
those things. But he had no fun. 
And I had no fun. I would much 
rather play the fantasy and stand in 
ine and buy the ticket. 

What I'm talking about is the 

1 individual nature of gambling. Just 
you and the odds. And not knowing whether it's going to 
work. In my business, in writing, when you do your cover, 
you're gambling. So when 1 go to make a picture and people 
say, “Oh, this is very dicey, you're taking a big gamble here,” 
I say, "What's my gamble? There's no gamble." Not making 
it would be more of a gamble. I mean, I remember days 
when I was living in Kansas City and going out to California 
and failing and being absolutely dead-ass broke and trying 
to sell the television set out of my car for fifty bucks just to 
keep going. But it can pay to follow a hunch. We don't rely 
enough on instinct in this culture. Sometimes you just feel 
the heat and you know the fucking number is going to come 
out and finally it does. Waiting for it is part of the joy. м 
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By Stanley Bing 


Drink 
with 
your head, 
not 

on 1t. 


ERE’S A TOAST. To moderation in all things. To the 
entire noble concept of knowing the moment when 
pleasure is likely to turn into excess. To finding the 
ability, at that critical instant, to say no. Stop. Enough. In fact, 
let's lift a nice, clean glass of something plain and unimposing— 


a Chablis, perhaps, or better yet, a bashful but piquant 
Chardonnay, the drink of those who do not like to drink, 
and say yes—to no. 

My, that's good. 

Now, just to seal our good and moderate intentions, 
let's have a quick sip of brazen Pomerol or bold St. Emilion, 
bright red and full of brass, or a Zinfandel so thick and rich 
you could run it through a meat grinder and it would still 
keep its body. Mnmmmm. Packed with sediment and tannin 
and the acrid tang of a life too well lived. Roll it over our 
palates in homage to the entire concept of saying when. Living 
it. Meaning it. Basta! Genug! No more! 

Think of it! Never again to watch guys like Ernst, who 
has more reportees than Greece has willing goats, get so 
drunk at a Business Boosts Ballet fundraiser that he has to 
be carried out of the executive box by four shamefaced vice- 
presidents and awaken, covered with sputum and bar nuts, 
in the bathtub of the Plaza Hotel. Never again to suffer an 
evening like the one in which my pal Bottomly, the head of 
international marketing, ended up being stuffed into a cab 
just ahead of the police, who were called when he lit the 
tablecloth and punched out the sommelier. 

Yup. No more evenings like that. 
So in recognition of that factoid, let's grab Bud and Biff 


and Brearly and Mr. Waxman and have a couple of quick 
cocktails just to sort of, you know, usher in the whole 
moderation thing as a trend and way of life, too, maybe 
one last tumbler of sambuca, with the cute, little coffee 
beans, which always comes at the end of things, or ouzo! 
Whoa! Remember ouzo? We won't be having any more of 
that—after this one! Wow, that's tart! And just for old 
time's sake, gentlemen, bring on an enormous pot of grog 
steaming on an open fire, a big tun of rum bubbling in a 
caldron with a ladle jutting from its drooling lip, begging to 
be picked up and dispensed into a mile-high mug. Grog, 
yeah, whatever that is, let's sing a song to it! And what the 
hell, let's drink it! Yum! 

And yes, guys, how about a beer? Beer! As cold and 
frosty as a polar bear's nose! Clear bronze beer and muddy 
brown beer and green beer, too! Beer! Love ya, babe! And 
gin! What about gin? A draft so frigid it's got the sweats in 
a tumbler the size of a kitchen funnel! Except it's got a bot- 
tom on it! Ho! Dudes! Icy, clear gin polluted with just a 
suspicion of vermouth, just enough to impart the mysteri- 
ous psychedelic qualities of the properly assembled marti- 
ni, stirred, not shaken, or was that shaken, not stirred? 
Which? Why not? Let's have one! Can't have two! Don't 
care! It don't matter, ‘cause. . . 
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There's Scotch here, God bless its grainy, oaty, brown, 
and burnished little kernel of a heart! Scotch! Ah, delicious, 
nutritious ice pick through the brain! Give us a vat to 
splash around in and kick us out into the street, braying at 
the moonlight, and a town to reel around in with a bright, 
stabbing pain behind our eyes and song in our groins! 
Groins! Yeah! What about those, huh? Let's drink to ‘em! 
Every single one! 

And now we can quit, right? We're drunk with our 
head! Not on our head! Not around it! Not even out back 
and to Ше right of it! With it! That's us! 

And we're proud. Sobriety is a virtue. Water and Nu- 
traSweet are so scrumptious! Christ, couldn't you go for a 
nice, tall iced tea right about now? I know I could! Which 
reminds те-Гт thirsty! To Thirst! Yes! Grappa! Port! 
Stout! Whatever you got! Pour, my man, pour and pour 
again! Until we all, yes, that's right, get down on our 
knees and have a Technicolor yawn! Laugh at the ground! 
Bark at ants! Call Ralph on the big white phone! Hurl! 
Barf! Spew! 

Now, that's living! 

But no more of it! Fie on it, fie! We're moderating our 
goddamn selves! 

So no more, I guess, of that final moment of this huge 


STEVEN GUARNACCIA 


and glorious evening: falling down drunk at 2:00 in the 
morning outside some dingy night spot that smells of beer 
and dead cigar, looking up at the clear, cold night sky with 
my pal Rafferty, and he turns a bleary eye to me, his best 
bud at that moment, and his rheumy gaze for some reason 
plumbs to the depths of my soul. 

“Ilike you, Bing,” he says, and I see he is close to idiot- 
ic tears. “I like you for all the right reasons.” 

“T like you too, Raf,” I say. 

And we stand like that, leaning on each other, inchoate 
with emotion, emotion brought on by the determination to 
get drunker and drunker until all the hoops of steel that en- 
case our hard male hearts fall away and reveal—yes!—the 
soft, blubbery underbelly that lies beneath. 

Moderation in all things—the hell, you say. Not in 
friendship. Not in slobbery, sloppy, ridiculous, sodden, 
poached, and soggy old friendship, goddammit. 

So bring that bottle over here, my friend. Sit yourself 
down. Put a dollar in the jukebox. We've got a mile to 
go before the last train runs and a lot of liquor on hand 
to make the world look deep and benevolent. You're one 
hell of a great guy, and Т love you like a brother. Let's 
get wasted. 

We can be moderately sorry tomorrow. t3 
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SELF-EXPRESSION 


By Tad Friend 


AN INVENTED LANGUAGE and now will not shut up. On the 
heels of traditional speech crimes—Friars Club roasts, one-man 
plays, The McLaughlin Group—comes the idea that men should 
start expressing their feelings. It's healthy, apparently, to let everything 
out. Then, in the utopian future when we all know one another's most 


private thoughts, we will all sing "You Light Up My Life" 
and paint ecstatic color-held abstractions and dance naked 
together in the Superdome. 

Crap. If everyone knew your most private thoughts, 
you would no longer be invited to cocktail parties. Truth 
is, language is a sadly clumsy trowel for digging up buried 
grief, fugue states, the wistfulness that descends with 
November rains. The argot of the “express yourself” 
men's movement is the worst of all: Iron John and The Talk- 
ing Stick sound like eighth-grade penis monikers. The 
obligatory grunted “Ho!” is vaguely meant to convey, “I, 
too, have shouldered the ponderous weight of manhood.” 
But as a beefy chunk of meaning, it ranks somewhere 
below то’, ро’, and yo. 

The men’s movement seeks to reclaim a bygone im- 
perative to action by encouraging men to lounge in a sweat 
lodge, flapping their gums. Deborah Tannen's You Just Dont 
Understand school of pop psychology hopes that we will 
learn to see conversations not as venues for one-upman- 
ship but as negotiations for closeness. In both self-help 
techniques, words are held to bring people together and to 
be as good as actually doing something. 

Mostly, though, words don't and words aren't. Recall 
that Neville Chamberlain returned from Munich proclaim- 
ing “peace in our time” on the strength of Hitler's represen” 
tations. That Clint Eastwood doesn't stop the bad guys by 
confounding them with syllogisms. And that you yourself 
as a child recited, “Sticks and stones may break my bones, 
but words can never hurt me,” a chant that invariably 
goaded the schoolyard bully into punching your lights out. 

Stoicism does have a downside. Of one towering 
figure a contemporary said: “He possessed in a high degree 
the gift of silence, and in this respect he was unique in a 
country where everybody talked far too much.” That man 
was Joseph Stalin. One needs to distinguish the silence of 
simmering plot from the silence of absorption in life's intu- 
itive rhythms. The latter gathers around Vermont farmers, 
Trappist monks, Benjamin Disraeli (“never complain and 


never explain”), Chief Broom in One Flew Over the Cuckoo's 
Nest, Greta Garbo, and Ed of the Bartles & Jaymes ads. 

А humble silence is admirable because the world is an 
astonishing predicament and most verbal assays of it are 
blather. If thought is a liquid, writing is a solid and con- 
versation is pure gas. Silence, which makes no demands 
and tells по knock-knock jokes, has another potential 
benefit. Though quiet may mask vacuous befuddlement 
(Chance the Gardener) or a clownish shambles of a per- 
sonal life (Woody Allen), others will infer contentment 
and profundity. Our imagination of what might be said 
("I have chosen you from all the pilgrim spirits of the 
realm for a perilous quest") always far outstrips reality 
("Hot enough for you?"). 

The customary exceptions to Ring Lardner's rule of 
discourse—" ‘Shut пр, he explained"—are sentiments that 
emerge too late if left unsaid, such as "I love you" or 
"There is a large vampire bat on your neck." But as anyone 
knows who's had one of those "You seem aggrieved yet 
curiously diffident" arguments, the ones that end in a hail 
of ceramic dishware—stop me if I'm getting too personal— 
we can all express love and loneliness nonverbally. So 
why talk at all? 

Imagine that this paragraph is not being written but is 
instead being communicated through glances and eloquent 
shrugs, a rising light in the eyes, a certain set of jaw. . . . 

Okay, okay—snap out of it. From James Madison to 
Jacques Derrida, big thinkers over the years have come 
to the same sorry conclusion reached by the chain-gang 
boss in Cool Hand Luke: "What we've got here is a failure to 
communicate." Middle East peace talks, Nirvana lyrics, 
the gas-station guy's directions—no one knows what any- 
one else means most of the time. Why add to the noise, 
the vast cacophony of confusion, misprision, and mud- 
dle? Better to listen and have a half-chance of clueing in. 
"The deepest feeling," Marianne Moore wrote, "always 
shows itself in silence. . . ." 

"Those are my feelings. Thanks for sharing. м 
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WHITE MEN! 


| By Kyle Baker, who is black 


па 


me 


secretly yearns to 
be black also! 


Wn. Z 597 
Of course not, silly! That's why African-Americans аге the only race 
| that has been in this country for over ten generations without losins its 
accent! Blacks wear their ability to speak in eishteenth-century 
sharecroppers' dialect as a badse of honor! Blacks are the only people 
who voluntarily write songs depicting their race as gangsters and pimps! 


TAKE PART IN AMERICA’S OLDEST IMPOSSIBLE DREAM! 


WERE A BLACK MAN! 


and musicality that determine one's race. 


Yes, every Mailer Now you can "Actually, | Buy some black guy Go up "You know, man, 
white man did it! utter this think of myself clothes! Play some to one when І look at you, 
| secretly Kerouac, ludicrous as а black man rap or jazz record;! of your ! don't think of you 
| yearns to too! phrase with trapped in a Call your friends black as a black guy, 
be black! a straisht white man's "Homeboy" and "Mon" friends you're just a normal 
face: body." while smoking dope! and say, guy, you know?" 
5 À | 
BLACK MEN! I know what You FOOL! If lineage or pigmentation were "But Kyle," you ask, "shouldn't | 
Don't be left out of you're thinking; the sole determinants of blackness, white suys be offended by the implication 
this exciting new "But Kyle, I wouldn't stand a chance! White people's that all one needs to do to be 
trend! Remember- already am constant assertion that anybody can be black black 5 steal, play music, take 
every black man black!" implies that, more than color, it is class, slang, drugs, play basketball, or speak 


bad English?" 


ww lá; 


"But Kyle,” you try asain, feebly, What 
"all! really want to do is use ту are you, 
college education to set а good- white? 


paying job so | can buy a decent 
house for my wife and kids." 
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A strange sporting event took place 
the other day. A man in a fetal 
position under a hurdle caught 


a runner in midair. 


out of his car, then flung his body under 
a hurdle and waited.Was it worth it? 


What do you think? 


ИЯ Antonis used ап №006 to exper- 


Antonis Achilleos, 


Is this fun, or what? 


pro busboy, amateur 
shooter dove under a 


iment with and expand creativity. 


hurdle to catch a fly- 


To Antonis Achilleos, part-time 


ing woman with his 
NikonN6006. Please 


It autofocuses quickly and pre- 


dont try this at home. 


busboy, full-time amateur photographer, 
it is. In fact, to Antonis, making great 
photographs is more fun than making 


touchdowns, jump shots or holes in one. 


Homestretch 
ei уси 
Antonis Achilleos, 
busboy 


One afternoon, while driving to get a 
Slurpee, he spotted a vision of beauty 
in sweat socks flying through the air. 

Something clicked. 


He grabbed his Nikon N6006, leaped 


© 1992 Nikon Inc. 


cisely in light as dim as a single candle. 
There's Spot Metering, Center-Weighted 
Metering, and Matrix Metering, for 
rapidly changing light condi- 
tions or fast-moving action. 
“Hey, Mister, duck!” 


There's a powerful pop- 


Nikon №6006, 


which firesthe flash just before the shut- 


Nikon. 


We take the words 


greatest pictures; 


ter closes, and he shot 
at 1/15. Even though 
the flash isn't designed to cover the entire 
frame, Antonis chose a 24mm AF Nikkor 
to exaggerate the angle. He could have 
picked any one of nearly eighty legendary 
lenses. The same lenses most pros use 
behind the dugout or in the end zone. 

The N6006? however, is the 
Nikon for people who don't 
have press credentials. Or 


ии" Sideline passes. 


interchangeable 


up flash with 28mm coverage. " lens 


Here Antonis brightened the 
foreground by increasing the flash one 
stop. And he underexposed one stop to 
maintain the ominous sky and provide 
contrast to the brightly lit foreground. 
То create a sense of motion (as if she 


needed it), he used Rear Curtain Sync, 


See the N6006 at authorized dealers where | 
= 
Nikon MasterCard, сай 1-800-NIKON-35. Wa) 


„ПУ how You see, this is the Nikon 


passion for photography who just happen 

to be dentists, plumbers, or busboys. 
This is the Nikon photo buffs make 

part of their everyday wardrobe. 
Because who knows what you'll see 


flying in the air on your way to 7-Eleven? 


PH. MARIO SORRENTI 


DOLCE a GABBANA 


BAGUTTA, NEW YO! 
CHARIVARI, NEW YO! 
DIAGONALE, SAN FRANCISC 
SYD JEROME, CHICAG| 
THEODORE, BEVERLY HIL 


ФЕ 


CHECKING 


By Ken Kesey 


INISH TOUGH is what a wrestler hears from his coach when it's 


Get off 
first, finis 
tough, an 
get away 
clean. 


the last thirty seconds of the last round and he’s on the bottom, 
down six points. It means go out flailing—make the guy pay for his 
victory. Show him and your coach and your dad (and most important, 
yourself) that you might be beat but goddamned if you're whipped! 


Get Away Clean is a con 
man’s credo from the Fifties—ad- 
vice breathed by shadowy old 
pool sharks and aluminum-siding 
salesmen. And it is advice intend- 
ed for use in times of victory, not 
defeat. Pulling off a sweet hustle 
that took months to rig up could 
be worse than blowing it. If a 
burned john snaps wise to your 
rig, he not only wants his sugar 
back, he wants his revenge. 

I used to watch my granddad 
rob his honeybees without mask 
ог gloves. I would ask him, 
“Grandpa, why don’t those bees 
sting you?” He would always give 
the same answer: “Because I don't 
give them any stingin' place.” That's getting away clean. 

Finish Tough and Get Away Clean are hardbought 
wisdoms passed down through the ages by veterans о loss 
and victory. Get Off First, on the other hand, is a concept 
that doesn't come from any past we've ever known before 
or any future we can imagine. It is a saying often attributed 
to Cassius Clay. He may not have been the one who actual- 
ly said it first, but he was certainly one of the earliest ex- 


amples of the adage in action: Mia- 
mi Beach . . . heavyweight champi- 
onship . . . 1964. “The brash young 
challenger comes dancing from his 
corner at the opening bell, wild- 
eyed and fancy-pantsed. Lumber- 
ing out to meet him is Sonny Lis- 
ton—the biggest, baddest, brutalest 
heavyweight, according to some, 
since Primo Carnera. The pugilist 
pundits have said the fight will be 
a massacre . . . a joke, a cruel farce, 
like sending a noisy pup up against 
a rogue grizzly." 

What happened? Fancy-pants 
Cassius hit sullen Sonny about 
twenty-seven times while the old 
bear was still studying over which 
paw to swing with—and that's just in the first few sec- 
onds of the first round. For six rounds this goes on. The 
challenger's speed is so remarkable, so unprecedented, 
50... so lucid, that it carries even over the radio. You can 
hear it in the gasps of the crowd and the uncharacteristic 
stammer of the announcer. The announcer is Cosell: 

"I confess, radio fans, that I find myself more than a lit- 
tle awestricken by the mercurial celerity of the challenger. 
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Could this flashy upstart be, as this reporter has 
heard him boast, ‘а bolt of black lightnin’ from 
the twenty-first century”? Are we perhaps the 
witnesses this evening of tremble even to 
think it—a bona fide phenomenon from the fu- 
ture? Tonight's performance of our loquacious 
young gentleman from Louisville would cer- 
tainly lead one to think as much. He is doing 
more than merely beating his opponent to the 
punch; he appears to be anticipating Liston's 
every move as though blessed with prescience 
or clairvoyance—possibly even both!” 

It wasn't either one, Howard. It was the 
weightless working of a mind unfettered, fric- 
tion-free, slick as electricity. When the bell rang 
for the seventh round and Liston didn't answer it-didn't 
even rise from his stool!—it was like a signal bell, tolling out 
a proclamation, not only to a slow, old circus bear, but to the 
whole postwar heavy-metal mentality Sonny and his ilk 
hailed from. It was the tintinnabulation of a new generation 
serving notice: “Look out, Old Folks . . . we gonna float like 
a butterfly, sting like a bee, and we gonna do it First.” 

Clay wasn't the only one, of course. Roland Kirk was 
doing it with music, Jonathan Winters with comedy. Fritz 
Perls was teaching it at his Be Here Now seminars at Esalen, 
and Jack Kerouac was writing it with his great heart and his 
Underwood, on the road. Jack's speed-demon hero, Neal 
Cassady, was saying it with cars and words and chemicals. 

Among other less-flattering names, Cassady was called 
the Fastestmanalive. Not that he actually drove that flat-out 
fast. He didn't. It might take him twice the normal forty- 
five minutes to travel from San Jose to San Francisco, 
but every minute was action packed. He lurched and 
swerved and braked and accelerated. He babbled and whis- 
pered and hollered and hushed. Sometimes making sense 
and getting somewhere, sometimes not. But when he held 
you in his careening sway, you never doubted that this 
speed demon had a goal even if he didn't have a clear des- 
tination. Like Perls, Cassady was devoted to trimming the 
lag time between decision and action, between perception 
and the present. Unlike the grand old geezer of Gestalt, 
though, Neal wanted more than to merely Be Here Now. 
He wanted to Be Out There When, around the bend, be- 
yond the edge, into the future. To this end he used a car 
more like a time machine than a means of linear transport. 
Sometimes he succeeded. Sometimes, when he had the 
right combination of car and crew and was fueled with 
the proper high octane, he could be behind the wheel and 
out in front of the grille at the same time, whizzing away in the 
fourth-world gear of Einstein's overdrive while lesser dri- 
vers were grinding along in old Ike Newton's third. 

Neal got off firster than anybody I ever met; but he did 
not, I fear, get away clean. Not many do. Jack finished up 
with his typewriter busted and his heart bitter. Even the 
beautiful Louisville Lip is bruised and thick. Whom can 
we point to, offhand, who accomplished a classy finish аЁ 
ter a fast start? In rock "n' roll there's Roy Orbison. Maybe 
Roy didn’t clock those hot first laps that made Elvis king 
and Janis a brief queen, but his finish was stronger. In so- 
cial revolution there’s Cesar Chavez. In tennis Arthur Ashe 
walked off the court in a blaze of glory brighter than the 
glow of his Grand Slam days. 


CHECKING OUT 


Get off first, 
finish tough, 
and get 
away clean. 


As regards writers, the strongest finishers I 
can come up with are Yeats and Beckett. No 
Americans spring to mind, though legions of lit- 
erary losers litter the landscape: Hemingway. 
Fitzgerald. Hart Crane. Richard Brautigan. 
Nathanael West. Even Mark Twain made a grim 
and melancholy exit. Why do so many of us go 
out with a whimper instead of a bang? The best 
answer came not from a countryman but from 
a foreign transplant—Jerzy Kosinski. I met Jerzy 
only once, at a PEN party in D. C. a year or so 
back. I didn’t know he was the famous author 
at first. I was drawn to him because I was im- 
pressed by his wardrobe and his wife. He was a 
spiffy little European dude in sharp-toed shoes 
and a sharp-cut suit. She was a big, beautiful American 
tomato wrapped in gold lamé. I was bowled over. 

“Who,” I gawked, “are you?” 

“I,” she answered, “am Mrs. Jerzy Kosinski.” 

“That raises him in my estimation considerably.” 

“As well it should, ” she let me know. “And this is my 
inestimable husband. Shake hands and come out chatting.” 

The chat meandered around to writing and writers, 
and finally to the subject of the dreary end game so many of 
our nation’s once-brilliant stars seem doomed to play. I put 
the gnarly puzzle to him straight: “Why don’t American 
writers get better?” He had an answer sharpened and ready. 

“Because America commands it—which is rather like 
commanding one's penis to get hard, is it not? Intrinsically 
counterproductive. Nor is this a problem for your literary 
laborers only. America commands that all of its heroes top 
themselves. If you bat 375 this year, then next year you bet- 
ter bat .400 or better. If you do not get better, then you are а 
slacker and possibly even anti-American, a subversive, per- 
haps a terrorist, covertly intent on undermining that Great 
American promise of God, Mother, and Apple computers 
for all! Shame on you! In Europe, a single success makes one 
successful for life. Duchamp was not expected to paint an 
ever-improving series of Nudes Descending a Staircase. One was 
sufficient. The land of stars-and-stripes, on the other hand, 
would have demanded that he go on to paint Guernica as 
well, then The Last Supper. It is worse for your writers. If an 
American author's Pulitzer Prize doesn't lead him on to the 
Nobel, he is judged a charlatan who should never have won 
the prize in the first place.” 

He took a sip of Merlot, then gestured out the open 
window at the rush and roar of his adopted nation’s capital. 

“You damned demanding Yankees, how you hamstring 
your heroes! Hemingway is expected to follow The Old Man 
and the Sea with Moby Dick Also Rises. If he cannot, leave him to 
the sharks. If Sylvia Plath is unable to come up with some- 
thing to top The Colossus, she would be advised to take up bak- 
ing like a nice midwestern girl and, phht!—get out of the way 
of American literary progress. How barbaric and childish.” 

A few months later Jerzy took up baking himself—phhu 
Apparently he was dogged by his own star-spangled hound. 
He had adopted the brute and it had turned on him just like 
he was a native... pounced on him out of the treacherous 
dark and dragged him down into the wormy dirt. 

So he didn’t get away clean, either. But from what I saw 
of Jerzy Kosinski, I'll bet he at least got away looking sharp. 
That’s something. 
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There are an infinite number of places named Here. In order to calculate the exact time it takes to travel from any one Here to the next, the swa tch m 
Swatch Stop-Watch was invented. With a push of a button Time stops and timing begins. Pushed again, and automatically the Stop-Watch reverts 


back to the time of day when that eternal question has been answered. So from now until the end of Time you will always know how long that is. stop-watch 
SWISS MADE 


А portion of the proceeds from the Swatch Stop-Watch are happily donated to the Magic Johnson Foundation. 


Available at select: Macy's on the East coast Marshall Field's Dayton's Hudson's The Broadway in Southern California 


Great 
poems make 


good prayers. 


By Jim Harrison 


FREQUENT AND FLAWLESS 3:00 A.M. thought is, How and to 
what extent have we betrayed our lives? 1 do not use the popular 
phrase “the gift of life,” as that notion would be viewed as suspect 
by three quarters of the globe's population, those drowning in the hunger 
and blood we only watch and read about. As William Butler Yeats said: 


Now days are dragon-ridden, the nightmare 

Rides upon sleep; a drunken soldiery 

Can leave the mother, murdered at her door, 

To crawl in her own blood, and go scot free; 

The night can sweat with terror as before 

We pieced our thoughts into philosophy, 

And planned to bring the 
world under a rule, 

Who are but weasels fighting 
in a hole. 


Yeats is not specifically talking 
about the U. S. Congress here or in 
the following; 


The blood-dimmed tide is 
loosed, and everywhere 

The ceremony of innocence 
is drowned; 

The best lack all conviction, 
while the worst 

Are full of passionate intensity. 


This is all certainly more 
poignant information than we re- 
ceive from the media, and it arrives in a form that is actual- 
ly memorable, The media are excellently equipped to pose 
enormous questions followed by puny answers. For enor- 
mous answers we have always turned to poetry, whether it 
is by Isaiah, Sophocles, Tu Fu, Shakespeare, Whitman, 
Neruda, or Allen Ginsberg, though even in poetry the an- 
swers are grassy hills compared to the vast and gloomy 
Everest of the question. 

But let's retreat to a place that is more comfortable, 
albeit dimly lit—ourselves, and our probable regret that 
we may have betrayed our lives. Despite its intensity, our 
regret is apparently unable to change the past or to 


change the essential texture of Yeats's "foul rag-and-bone 
shop of the heart." Gary Snyder and others have pointed 
out that Native Americans tend to see all biography as 
similar and that it is the healing dreams and insights in 
one's life that are to be cherished. This is fascinating in 
that most of our own societal correctives are directed to 
the cash register and our deathbed 
scenes have everyone mentally flip- 
ping through the portfolio or the 
lack of the latter. 

So what? When I was young 
and left-leaning (still am) and be- 
lieved desperately in John Keats's 
notions of the truth of the heart's 
affections and the imagination, I 
disliked very much these lines of 
Yeats: “... those men that in their 
writings are most wise/Own noth- 
ing but their blind, stupefied 
hearts." I could not stomach this, as 
I knew that in the distant, golden 
future, probably by the time I hit 
thirty, everything would be made 
clear to me. The doom I read about 
in the ancient Elder Edda was more acceptable, as it was 
penned by my own Nordic ancestors: 


Hard it is on earth, 

With mighty whoredom; 

Ax-time, sword-time, shields are sundered, 
Wind-time, wolf-time, ere the world falls; 
Nor ever shall men each other spare. 


This little strophe is not only true but admirably writ- 
ten, and it reminds me of Heidegger's idea: "Poetry proper 
is never merely a higher mode of everyday language. It is 
rather the reverse: Everyday language is a forgotten and 
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Targeted Results Right In 
Your Home 

Proven effective for years in the nation’s 
finest health clubs, now you can shape up in 
as little as 20 minutes a day, 3 times a week — 
in the comfort of your home! The Lifestep* 
model 5500 makes it possible, with patented inter- 
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The Better Step to Total Fitness 
Tone your buttocks and thighs, and elevate your heart 
rate, while losing weight and improving your cardiovascu- 
lar fitness. 
ially designed for home use, the Lifestep trainer 
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There's absolutely no ri 
And now the Lifestep aerobic trainer can be yours for only 
$1598 — that's $800.00 off our regular price — or only 
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ber A519 and order before November 30, 1993! 


From AG ien — maker of the Lifecycle* trainer 
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therefore used-up poem, from which 
there hardly resounds a call any longer." 

Poetry tells us that the unin- 
formed experience is not worth en- 
during. It is the polar opposite of polit- 
ical language, in which nothing we 
hear is casually related to anything 
we know. It is the most difficult, the 
highest art and singularly undemocrat- 
ic—for every hundred thousand who 
try, we get one really good poet. Jim- 
my Santiago Baca, a notable Latino po- 
et, identifies a member of the calling as 
one who gives birth to oneself over 
and over, certainly a perilous obses- 
sion and oddly gender-free-Emily 
Dickinson and Rilke had more in 
common with each other than they 
bad with anyone else, before and after. 

Just yesterday I was way out in the 
boondocks, taking a snooze in a de- 
pression in a dune after a long hike. T 
wasn't cross-training or improving my- 
self so far as I know, just dozing, catch- 
ing my breath after а couple of hours 
of walking, letting the sweat dry on a 
brilliantly clear but overcrisp June day. 

I had been tracking ravens in the 
sand, also a small yearling bear, think- 
ing of a statement by the poet and 
philosopher Neil Claremon to the effect 
that reality is an aggregate of the per- 
ceptions of all creatures. Only a poet 
could say such a thing. As I began to fall 
asleep, Г questioned why I love to 
fall asleep out in the wilderness. May- 
be because Гт а mammal and belong 
there? Perhaps it is equally likely that a 
bear will bite off my sleeping face, or I'll 
die in a plane crash on the way to L. A., 
but I prefer the former. What do I look 
like to the ravens wheeling overhead? 
What did I look like to them forty years 


ago when I hoed those endless rows of 


corn and other vegetables? There is ap- 
parently a fragile bridge between ex- 
pecting nothing and wanting every- 
thing. I was reminded again, as I often 
am during such harsh but lunar mo- 
ments, of a poem by Yeats, the most dis- 
tinctly true poem I have taken to mem- 
ory, both a corrective and a grace note: 


THE WITCH 
Той and grow rich, 
What's that but to lie 
With a foul witch 
And after, drained dry, 
То be brought 
To the chamber where 
Lies one long sought 
With despair? rs 


SMARTMONEY. 
ONCE BI-MONTHLY, 
NOW BUY MONTHLY. 


It is yet another example of the theory of 
supply and demand proven correct. People 
demanded more SmartMoney and now we're 
giving it to them. 

Starting November, SmartMoney, The Wall 
Street Journal Magazine of Personal Business, is 
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personal finance. And 
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FROM OUR ARCHIVES O 
в COURSE all life is a process of breaking 


down, but the blows that do the dramatic side of the work... the ones you remember and blame things on 
and, in moments of weakness, tell your friends about, don't show their effect all at once. There is another 

sort of blow that comes from within—that you don't feel until it’s too late to do anything about it, until you 
realize with finality that in some way you will never be as good a man again. ... But before I go on 

with this short history, let me make a general observation—the test of a first-rate intelligence is the ability to 
hold two opposing ideas in the mind at the same time and still retain the ability to function. One 

should, for example, be able to see that things are hopeless and yet be determined to make them otherwise. 

—F. Scott Fitzgerald, “The Crack-up,” Esquire, February 1936 
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IMAGININGS 


What you can look forward to in the 
wonderful world of tomorrow. 


By Art Levine 


THE DAILY PORSCHE. Thanks to emerging nanotechnology, 
Big Science will be able to get small and manipulate atoms in 
ways that are guaranteed to improve your lifestyle. IBM scien- 
tists have already spelled out "I-B-M" with atoms on the sur- 
face of a crystal, and the Japanese are spending $200 million 
on research, according to nanotechnology booster Eric 
Drexler. Nextcentury scenario: Molecular-size robots, armed 
with the atomic blueprint of a red Porsche Carrera, will be 
able to assemble a new car for a fraction of the cost and time 
it now takes. You'll be able to smile with blissful indifference 
when your kids try new, fun ways to wrap your "disposable" 
Lamborghini Diablo around a lamppost. 


THE CAR-GASM! Today's virtual-reality teledildon- 
ic technology will eventually go mobile, with the 
introduction of a new generation of solar-oper- 
ated portable pleasure machines, purchasable 
through cheesy ads in the back pages of The 
Village Voice and. Future Sex magazine. 
Next-century scenario: Bored by the 
dull rut of the nightly virtual S&M 
session with Sharon Stone, the new 
class of cybersex enthusiasts will 
stage on-line pseudo-orgies while 
stuck on the 405 North. Timothy Leary 
2 intros the new slogan: “Jack in, jack ой, 
and bliss out.” Dangerous by-product: Lethal games of 
“sexual chicken” played by speeding, masturbating teens. 


THE NEVER-SLEEP WORK BUDDY. By the year 2000, an esti- 
mated 22 percent of all Americans will be employed in new 
telecommuting jobs, says futurist Dr. Магу Cetron. Next-cen- 
tury scenario: No more traffic jams or four-hour commutes! 
Millions of workers will “go” to the office via their interac- 
tive computer-TV-phone-fax Work Buddy. A minor problem: 
Only your boss will be able to turn the thing off, unless you 
shoot the wall-mounted camera with a gun. 


pony PEOPLE. Doctors will soon be able to identify genetic 
disorders in the womb and eliminate them—at last fulfilling 
the dream of German eugenicists of the 1930s! Futurist Joseph 
Coates says parents in the twenty-first century will use the 
new genetic options to enhance their children's intelligence 
and even musical ability. Next-century scenario: Hipster urbanites 


will shell out the big bucks for Ralph Lauren's new designer 


| The future 
is bright. 
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Equestrian People line. 
A simple computer 
simulation and laser 
surgery at licensed cosmetics counters (or unlicensed "face 
parlors" in Atlantic City) will turn even the most unassimil- 
able ethnic into a coltish young prep-schooler with lanky 
blond hair and a bored expression. 


DRUGS! DRUGS! DRUGS! À new grasp of brain chemistry and 
hormones will spur the development of tailor-made chemicals 
to affect mood, behavior, and well-being. The pain-killing 
effects of human endorphins, for instance, will be available to 
anyone with a good credit rating. Next-century scenario: Bright- 
eyed munchkins will chow down on cereal that contains 100 
percent of the daily recommended dose of happiness. And a 
"willpower" drug will allow smokers to follow common- 
sense health advice they've all known since the 1960s. 


WEIGHT-WATCHERS' BRONTOBURGERS. Scientists are now 
working on four hundred sweeteners and one hundred fat 
substitutes, says forecaster Graham T. T. Molitor. They are 
likely to hit the jackpot soon: fat- and calorie-free food with 
that much-coveted fatty “mouth feel.” Next-century scenario: 
Marketers realize that any food can look or taste like anything 
at all. Dietetic food based on the Flintstones becomes all the 
rage, and Swanson premieres its Insta-Gorge Manly dinners, 
which weigh fifteen pounds but have no calories. 


cuPiDCODE. What's the best use of the current Human 
Genome Project? Finding out the innermost secrets of your 
prospective mate—her genetic code. Next-century scenario: 
When sparks fly, you won't rush into marriage without first 
checking out key information on her "smart card." Is that 
winsome skittishness really a cover for nascent schizophre- 
nia? "Get inside her genes" to find any inherited tendencies 
toward nagging, lagging sex drive, or bad cooking. # 


By Art Levine 


NEW LETHAL AFFLICTIONS. Odd strains of sexually trans- 
mitted diseases and other mysterious illnesses will circle the 
globe, says the normally upbeat futurist David Pearce Sny- 
der, If current epidemiological trends continue, your penis 
could fall off. An AIDS cure still seems years away. A new 
variety of the virus is spreading among heterosexuals in 
Southeast Asia; fresh animal-borne diseases continue to sur- 
face, as in the recent deaths in New Mexico. Next-century sce- 
nario: The growing health crisis finally leads to action on a 
watered-down version of former first la- 
dy Hillary Clinton's health plan. 


THE DAILY MUGGING. The nightmarish 
scenarios of Blade Runner and Escape from 
New York will finally be fulfilled. As in 
Brazil today, gangs of abandoned youths 
could mark urban life here, says futurist 
Edward Cornish. Next-century scenario: 
Only people in fortresslike neighbor- 
hoods will avoid their daily mugging. 
Citizens will pack universal translators, 
extra-handy when the thug threatening 
. your life does not speak your language. 
"Aow ngun ma rue ja ying hua samong hai 
rabeud,” in Thai, for instance, becomes the easy-to-under- 
stand "Hand me your money or I'll blow your head off.” 


< 


ECO poow. Only ten years left to undo environmental 
damage if planetary catastrophe is to be averted. Nextcentury 
scenario: Coastal flooding and huge farming losses, garbage 
piled high in streets, poisoned food, and, perhaps worst of 
all, regulations that bar you from driving regularly in your car. 


HUMAN OBSOLESCENCE. Artificial intelligence and so- 
phisticated computer equipment lead inexorably to the 
replacement of millions of white-collar workers in the in- 
dustrial and service sectors. Scientific gadfly Jeremy Rifkin, 
among others, believes that no new sector will emerge for 
those displaced by information technology. Next-century 
scenario: Employment opportunities abound for hu- 
man "walkers" who know how го unpack 
robots and make them work. 


RAMPANT STUPIDITY. There's little hope of either the pub- 
lic schools or higher education making meaningful changes 


The future 
is bleak. 


What you can look forward to in the 
horrible world of tomorrow. 


in the years ahead, says Michael Marien, editor of Future Sur- 
vey. The result will be a mismatch between the available 
high-tech jobs and the poorly trained work force. Next-centu- 
ry scenario: Desperate companies will offer their own college 
degrees. But even those in the top percentile of intelligence 
will not be able to pick out West Virginia on a map. 


RAMPANT OVERPOPULATION. Global population is currently 
increasing by more than 9o million people a year. About 95 
percent of the growth will occur in poorer developing nations, 
writes Yale historian Paul Kennedy, and the industrialized 
world will account for only a tenth of the earth's population 
in 2025. Next-century scenario: Developed nations will come un- 
der siege from millions of refugees and migrants cager to enjoy 
what's left of the industrialized world's prosperity. On the 
plus side, getting a cab in New York will never be easier. 


BAD sex. The widespread loss of jobs will damage self-es- 
teem and dampen libidos. The harried life of the electronic 
work-slave will leave no time for the languorous pleasures of 
sex. AIDS and other sexually transmitted diseases will make 
it even scarier for singles to mate. Next-century scenario: The 
growing conviction that 
the end of the world tru- 
ly is near leads to a 
resurgence in promis- 
cuous sex not seen 
since the 19708. 4 
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By Richard Ford 


Leave 


no 
friend 
untested. 


OR YEARS MY FRIENDSHIPS were characterized by my 
considering myself a superior friend to have, but also not 
an easy one—a guy who'd get mad at you at the whiff of 
disloyalty. I specialized less in what made my friendships truly 
mutual and more in the finicky profit-and-loss mathematics of 


how properly I was being served by my friends. I was con- 
noisseur of the amicus deal-breaker—knowing what friends 
must do and (more easy of notice) what they must never do 
to remain my friend. I was that little ethical bean counter 
who tried through the persistent construal of his friend- 
ships to rig up life just right (righter than anybody can have 
his life be), employing friendship to the very enterprises it's 
not made for and that corrupt it: testing others, gauging and 
restricting their conduct, polishing my own reflection—in 
essence, measuring random human action against a person- 
al abstraction of friendship, which has no uniformity. 
Such misshapen views of friendship—based on the wan 
conceits of service and Christ-like sacrifice—hint of course at 
a wanton narcissism that violates the protocols of trust and 
intimacy—the binding thongs at friendship's heart. They 
also eventuate in one's having no real friends at all, since the 
line of reckoning—How much will you do for me? How 
much will you give up?—ends solidly at the death issue, and 
no friend is worth dying for (at least not promising or plan- 
ning to die for; or at the very least I wouldn't promise to die 
for my friend and would consider him a nitwit if he did). 
My skewed connoisseurship probably originated—like 
so much it’d be appealing to surgery out of our personali- 
ties—in youth. Once as Г was walking toward a high school 


football game in the otherwise unmenacing city of Green- 
wood, Mississippi—a warm, nearly dark October evening in 
1961—I was suddenly set on by three beefy Delta rednecks 
I'd never had the chance to meet but who hit me in the face, 
knocked me down, jumped on me, kicked the living day- 
lights out of me, then talked about doing it again, all while 
my "friends," who were "with" me, either ran off in the dark 
or feil down on the ground, squealing like piggies, "Don't 
hit me, don't hit me, Im drunk.” (We were drunk, too.) 

When I arrived home the next day, my mother stood in 
the bathroom doorway and watched me as I examined my 
beat-up self in the medicine-cabinet mirror—swollen, cut, 
bruised, contused, banged up, and hurting. And she uttered 
these words to me, words I suppose I never forgot: "Richard," 
she said appraisingly, not angry at me, merely interested by 
me, "if I were you, I'd get myself some new friends." 

I'm certain now my mother's casual, well-intended little 
observation inspired no fewer than three basic life premises 
within my then-incomplete self: that friendships are in gen- 
eral forged by choosing who among your acquaintance will 
save your ass; that friendships are unstable entities needing 
regular reassessment and, if need be, termination; and, last, 
that I am at heart a goodwilled innocent, threatened by 
treachery and betrayal on all sides—a man in need of friends. 
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Exactly what in recent years has brought me to а more, 
well, flexible, more live-and-let-live view is probably no 
more than those forces consolingly thought of as the “ma- 
turing process.” These are marked by there being fewer bad- 
willed rednecks lurking around ready to beat the stuffings 
out of me; by a discomfortingly large accumulation of 
former friends; by a general ennui over the marshaling prin- 
ciples needed to keep my troops in line; by the murky feel- 
ing that I'm possibly not as good a guy as I thought I was; 
and, last, by the perception that there's really no good reason 
to expect my friends to do for me what I might have a very 
hard time doing for them—in other words, an enhanced 
capacity to place myself snugly in the other guy's shoes. 
By this view—my new, illumined one—it's more valu- 
able to be someone's friend and to have another thusly in 
the less dramatic, nonfistic times when most of life 15 lived. 
Being a friend in this updated way is not so much a 
matter of passing a test or setting one or failing it, but of 
tendering an offer: If I am your friend, then you're released 
from the musty confinement of your self to the liberal cus- 
tody of my sympathetic view of you, with the net gain 
being a heightened intensity in life's ordinary goings-on. 
By this view, too, friendships aren't fixed things, aren't set, 
but rather are forces that change—slow up sometimes, even 


stop, go backward, go underground like streams. They're 
dodgy, as vertiginous as is all charged, contingent experi- 
ence we can't control. They are best tended by being tended 
less. And in a long life we will probably have few of them. 

Oh, I still want a friend who'll take up for me, one who 
won't fall down and squeal while I'm getting an ass-kick- 
ing, who won't insult my wife to my face or hers, who'll 
stand up for me against my detractors when I'm not there, 
who'll look to my welfare—if he can, if she can. There are 
still tests, and one can fail. But there are fewer tests now, 
and Lam more a tolerant proctor, more willing to allow mit- 
igating evidence to enter: "I couldn't fight him, I'm against 
violence"; "I didn't speak up, it was all too silly"; "I didn't 
defend you, you required no defense against such a charge." 
Okay. Okay. Okay. 

Anatomizing friendship, of course, like translating a po- 
em, risks leaving behind the unanalyzable spirit of the thing, 
its beautiful and hazardous play upon freedom. And so I 
won't go much further. 

Friendship is the experience that draws you to another 
and draws you again. It is not made of the tests you devise 
to prove yourself right or wrong. It is most preciously the 
frame in which you see yourself with another and like an- 
other. And that, frankly, is enough. м 


STEVEN GUARNACCIA 
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By Susan Minot 


O 
woman 18 
convinced 


of her 


beauty. 


HIS SURPRISES MEN. To a woman this is merely 
something to shrug at. Of course it's true. ‹ A locker- 
room scene: Joe tells Mac there's this girl but he's not 
sure how she feels about him. Mac tells him to ask her out then. 
I would, Joe says, but I don't know if she likes me. Take her 


to dinner, Mac says. What's the big deal? Well, the thing is, 
Joe says, she's beautiful. Oh, says Мас, І see what you mean. 

Men are intimidated by beauty. Women never feel they 
truly possess it. Physical beauty has some of the qualities of 
a dirty secret: No one wants to admit how powerful it is. 

A beautiful woman does not necessarily gather great 
strength from her beauty. To her it is merely a sad fact. Her 
beauty won't last and she knows it. Often a certain kind 
of beauty lasts only a day. 

A man who knows this about women has an advantage. 

There is the story of a movie actress, famous for her 
beauty, who decided to spend one summer testing herself 
on the stage. The cast was largely male, lots of spear hold- 
ers and guards. On the first day of rehearsal all the men 
hung back against a far wall, stealing glimpses of her, whis- 
pering among themselves, terrified—I was told this story 
by one of the spear holders. Everyone left her alone except 
for one confident young actor who began chatting with 
her in a natural way, treating her like a normal girl. With- 
in months they were living together. 

Of course, there do exist women who appear to be 
pleased with their looks. They bask in compliments, they 
glow under attention, they even seem to expect it. These 
women usually have in common doting fathers. 1 know, 


they seem to say, how wonderful I am. But it is rare that 
these women are beautiful. 

Men think that when a woman is beautiful she can get 
what she wants. They do not understand it when she makes 
bad choices. А narrator in a recent story by Thom Jones ob- 
serves, “Beautiful women, unless they know who they are 
and what they want, may fall for guys... [who] keep at them 
with relentless pressure, over and over, until they give in." 

I know a man whose mother gave him two pieces of 
advice when he was beginning to show an interest in girls. 
One, it is not necessarily the girl who comes up to you who 
likes you the most; look instead for the one who puts her- 
self in your line of vision. And two, if you walk into a room 
and see a girl who you think is the most beautiful girl there 
but are too shy to talk to her, walk straight up to her any- 
way. There's a good chance she's being ignored. 

She might be thinking: I should have worn the other 
dress. Everyone here knows one another. Who can I talk to? 
Oh, here comes someone. What does he want? 

She might not like the way he comes over, and some- 
thing will sink inside, or she will like it and her heart will jolt 
a little. She'll think of what to say. She hasn't been talking, but 
she'll think, I'll think of something. Either way, the last thing 
that will enter her head is this: I am too beautiful for that boy. t2 
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N SEX YOU SWALLOW maybe а quart of someone else's spit. Sorry to 
be indelicate, but you do. It is the stream of want and need and 
hunger and fantasy and curiosity you plug into when you plug into a 
partner who knows what it is to kiss. Friction is dry and friction in sex 
can be very nice but sooner or later you want flow, you want the juice in 


Sex is still 
worth it. 


By Tony Kushner 


Fick oder kaputt. (Fuck or die.) —Shirley Stoler's SS officer to Giancarlo Giannini's cockroach/ 
survivor in Lina Wertmuller's mostly awful (but nicely filmed) Seven Beauties 


the berry; sex may begin arid, cool, and delicately per- 
fumed but will end up floating saltfunky in a tidal pool. 

At any other time, spit's nasty, but when you kiss, it 
is... well, nectar, nepenthe—gone over from spit to ne- 
penthe in a transubstantiation more divine than that ac- 
complished in any holy mass. There is such a weary, won- 
derful feeling after a good fuck: la tristesse, some sort of 
fragile, metaphysical, postcoital bodily grief over the loss 
of self, the little death echoing the big one; or maybe that's 
too French. Maybe it's just the body's attentions momen- 
tarily diverted: the body preoccupied with all this won- 
drous new flora and fauna you have introduced it to, a 
happy gardener weeding out the bad, letting the good take 
root. And sometimes from your lover you catch delicious 
little colds . . . in the bygone days of yore. 

Yes, AIDS, of course. I am a homosexual after all, since 
they have yet to learn how to target gay fetuses and abort 
us all in utero—kidding! But why do you think they're so 
hot to find the gay gene or gay interstitial hypothalamic 
brain cell or whatever if not to out us and then off us be- 
fore we're whelped?—no gay man can ever again speak 
about sex without everyone's thought (including his own) 
performing contrapuntal meditations оп morbidity and 
mortality. This is right and this is good, but then again du- 
ty, being duty, is not release, so it's sort of a drag, but then 
again life and the preservation of life is more important 
even than sex, isn't it? Isn't it? 

Yes, of course it is. (And then on the other hand—and 
I feel duty-bound to report this—several of us in a bar one 
night, we'd all been in psychoanalysis or at least psy- 
chotherapy and none of us was more than ordinarily crazy 
yet we agreed: We will learn to suck cock with a rubber if 
we have to and wash that vulcanized, flattening chemical 
aftertaste out afterward—and it is hard to wash away, isn't 
it? or is it just me?—but if they decide that kissing isn't safe, 
then fuck it, we'd all rather be dead. We were oral types, 


maybe that's the problem, and some of us showed it—fat. 
And here we were saying life was impossible without kiss- 
ing, and 1 think that's true, don't you?) 

(And some people don't even like to kiss, which I can- 
not comprehend. All sex is a pretext for a chance to kiss. 
And, of course, to come. And of course to work out and 
work through or perhaps merely to practice issues of sub- 
mission and dominance, or whatever. It is impossible to 
talk or write about sex without revealing too much of 
yourself. Whereas conversely it is possible, I think, to have 
sex and reveal nothing of yourself whatsoever.) 

Sex is like learning to eat like a grown-up, to savor 
rather than enjoy, and you learn the complicated pleasure, 
pleasure that may challenge the palate and require reflec- 
tion, contemplation, to recognize as delectable. Г am reveal- 
ing too much of myself. But I mean, so what if Michel Fou- 
cault liked tit-clamps now and then, who doesn't (oops!)? Т 
mean, who except for a few tired straight-boy academics 
who should all go out and have themselves a forgodsake 
genuine limit experience before getting all worked up 
about it? Oh, God, I hope my father doesn't read this. 

But is sex or life more important? Some people faced 
with the choice choose never to touch again, or they be- 
come incapable of anything other than frottage and they 
frott and they frott until that becomes tired and they are 
over it, and it becomes tired quickly. And then 1 suppose 
they will either lapse from the arid back into the fluid 
whence all life springs (and this is true even if the fluid is 
germy) (and all fluid is) or simply cease sexual activity alto- 
gether, and that is a choice too but not one I could ever 
make. Am I weak? 

Sex has brought me joy. My people, my community 
defined by desire. The sweet joy of belonging. These are 
the honeyed leavings of my longings. Sex can be anesthet- 
ic and awakening, abject and exalted, retaliatory and kind, 
dismal, angelic, and pathetic, and all at the same time 
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sometimes—sort of like the twenty 
hours of the Ring cycle compressed in- 
to a few minutes of thrashing on a bed. 
think I ought to give sex up, I think 
ought to invest an ascetic life and then 
ive it because sex distracts and tor- 
ments and in the Nineties frightens me 
so; and I think probably letting go of 
the worst of sex is the key to aging 
well; and also I am overweight and so 
'm not getting it as much as I used to, 
so to give it up would be... would 
be... But I am damned, Sam Nunn, 
am damned. (Sam Nunn. How did 
he get in here? Did he ask? Am 
telling? And what is his problem, any- 
way? Who died and made him Jesse 
Helms? Jesse Helms didn't die, that's 
for sure. They promised us he would 
and then he didn’t.) 
Гат assuming since you read 
quire you might be straight, but sit by 
me anyway, Гт not a bigot. I read 
quire when I was a boy—well, I didn't 
read it, I flipped to the back part and 
ripped out the underwear ads when 
the barber wasn't watching, slipped 
them in my pocket, where they burned 
like petals of flame till I got them home 
and enflamed myself. Those pouchy 
men. What I did with those ads then 
is between me and God, and She isn’t 
telling, but it wasn't sex, for sex is not 
somet hing you do alone. 
When life no longer presents the 
occasion for sex, it should present 
the near occasion; that is, we should 
talk about it endlessly and debate is- 
sues like monogamy/chastity/restraint 
versus fucking everything (adult/ 
consenting) that moves, and the politi- 
cal and cultural valences of these 
choices, talk with open minds, realiz- 
ing that talking about sex is dangerous 
because talking about sex makes us 
want to do it. 
I, for instance, can be ever so 
butch or the distilled essence of swish 
as the mood moves me, but talk about 
sex and the queen in me buds and 
owers: and she spreads her muumuu 
across the worn aubergine velvet of 
her couch: her jeweled, tapered, ex- 
perienced hands... And in the air are 
the soft sibilants and susurations, the 
whispered syllables and invitations, 


the words that wend serpentine to- 
ward perdition, and the liquid flow 
of breath; and everywhere ЕДІ; 
here is a generosity and ап opulence 
and a drama arisen out of nothing, and 
his, my darling, is the magic of sex. м 
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By Denis Boyles 


А. Take a wooden matchstick and 
slice a thin sliver from one side. 
Then cut the remaining stick 

in two, lengthwise. Make sure you 
leave a little of the red tip intact 
for effect. Discard one half. 


Work 


well 
with 
others. 


How to build a bomber using a matchstick 
and a bunch of frozen flies. 


B. Make the aircraft by gluing the 
sliver of wood—the wing—across 
the remaining part of the match- 
stick—the fuselage. If you want, you 
can use little scraps to make a tail 
section. Or you can make a biplane. 
Or you can use a couple of thin 
slices of balsa to make a huge wing, 
one that will carry maybe twenty 
engines. Indulge your aeronautical 
whims. Think of lift, think of 
thrust, think of innovation without 
benefit of an industrial policy. 


C. Catch a bunch of flies. Put them in 
a jar and put the jar in the freezer. 
In a few seconds the flies will 

be chilled out completely. This is 
called cryogenics, and it has its 
drawbacks. For example, the flies 
will be dead flies if you freeze them 
too long. Dead flies are no good. So 
if you're a tinkerer, refrigerate your 
flies. It takes longer to make them 
comatose, but they have a higher 
recovery rate than ones you leave 
in the freezer next to the burritos. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY CHARLES WALLER 


D. Meanwhile, put a tiny drop of E. Take the flies out of the freezer. Attach | Е. Breathe life into the flies. A miracle: 
rubber cement at each place along | the abdomen of one frigid fly to A gentle puff of your warm breath 
the wing where you want an engine. | each drop of glue. Make sure all the | will resuscitate the flies. 


С. Launch the aircraft. It should fly like a charm, and, 
far from being cruel to the flies, you'll be teaching 
them a new and valuable thing, one that brings us to 
the virtue of this exercise. For we see that while flies 
think a lot alike, have a great deal in common, share 
many of the same hopes and dreams, they never 

act in concert, as a team, with regard for the worth 


flies are facing the same direction. 


of other, neighboring flies until forced to by grim circum- 
stance—as, for example, when they are harnessed to fly 
and cither first experience the exhilaration of high- 
altitude cooperation or die. Redeemed by such 

a critical choice, they'll soar like a glider, race like a 
Stealth, and, when overflying a barnyard or kennel, 
turn into a wicked-awesome dive bomber. ta 
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ТНЕ НЕВЕАЕТЕК 


Ву Tom Robbins 


ENTAL BUNGEE-JUMPING may not be your sport of choice, but 
there's a cerebral ledge that sooner or later each of us has to leap 
off. One day, ready or not, we glance in a mirror, cuddle an in- 
fant, attend a funeral, walk in the woods, partake of a substance Nancy 
Reagan warned us to eschew, chance a liaison, wake in the night with a 


napalm lobster in our chest, read a message from the pope 
or the Dalai Lama, get lost in Verdi or lost in the stars—and 
wind up thinking about our soul, 

Yes, the soul. You know what I mean. 

Popular culture to the contrary, the soul is not an 
overweight nightclub singer having an unhappy love affair 


in Detroit. Nor, on the other hand, is it some рае vapor 


wafting off a bucket of metaphysi- 
cal dry ice. Suffering, low-down 
and funky, seasons the soul, it's 
true, but bliss is the yeast that 
makes it rise. And yet, because 
soul is linked to the earth (as op- 
posed to spirit, which is linked to 
the sky), it steadfastly contradicts 
those who imagine it a billow of 
sacred flatulence or а shimmer 
of personal swamp gas. 

Soul is not even that Cracker 
Jack prize that God and Satan 
scuffle over after the worms have 
all licked our bones. That's why, 
when we ponder—as, sooner or 
later, each of us must—what exact- 4 
ly we ought to be doing about our # 
souls, religion is the wrong, if conventional, place to turn. 

Religion is little more than a transaction in which 
troubled people trade their souls for temporary and 
wholly illusionary psychological comfort (the old “give 
it up in order to save it” routine). Religions lead us to be- 
lieve the soul is the ultimate family jewel, and, in return 
for our mindless obedience, they can secure it for us 
in their vaults, or at least insure it against fire and theft. 
They are mistaken. 

If you need to visualize the soul, think of it as a cross 
between a wolf howl, a photon, and a dribble of dark mo- 
lasses. But what it really is, as near as I can tell, is a packet 
of information. It's a program, a piece of hyperspatial soft- 


ware designed explicitly to interface with the Mystery. 
Not a mystery, mind you: the Mystery. The one that can 
never be solved. 

To one degree or another, everybody is connected to 
the Mystery, and everybody secretly yearns to expand the 
connection. That requires expanding the soul. These 


things can enlarge the soul: laughter, danger, imagination, 


meditation, wild nature, passion, 
compassion, psychedelics, beauty, 
iconoclasm, and driving around 
in the rain with the top down. 
These things can diminish it: fear, 
bitterness, blandness, trendiness, 
egotism, violence, corrup- 

tion, ignorance, grasping, 
whining, and eating ketch- 

up on cottage cheese. 

Data in our psychic program is 
often nonlinear, nonhierarchical, 
archaic, alive, and teeming with 
paradox. Simply booting up is a 
challenge, if for no other reason 
than that most of us find acknowl- 
edging the unknowable and moni- 
toring its intrusions upon the fa- 

miliar and mundane more than a little embarrassing. 

But say you've inflated your soul to the size of a beach 
ball and it's soaking into the Mystery like wine into a mat- 
tress. What have you accomplished? Well, long-term, you 
may have prepared yourself for a successful metamorphosis, 
an almost inconceivable transformation to be precipitated by 
your death or by some great worldwide eschatological 
whoopjamboreehoo. You may have. No one can say for sure. 

More immediately, by waxing soulful you will have 
granted yourself the possibility of ecstatic participation in 
what the ancients considered a divinely animated uni- 
verse. And on a day-to-day basis, folks, it doesn't get any 
better than that. м 
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It doesnt 


count 
if you 
dont keep 


By Jerry Adler SCOTE. 


sur SEE “Гуе had a pretty good career, but “At Yale, we knew Brandon was 
INDEX Е Am 
the only time I felt really famous a visionary, but we never dreamed 
100 at NBC was when Garry put a | it would land him a job, much 
TV executive named Brandon | less а media principality. Unlike 
in Doonesbury.” —Brandon Tartikoff | his clueless classmates, Brandon 
| anticipated that one day obscene 
90 | wealth would come back into 
| fashion, so he set about quietly 
amassing it. It's the only reason he's ahead of the rest 
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ODAY, AMBITIOUS, venal social climbers everywhere 
are fast discovering that the Fortune 500 has room for 
only five hundred CEOs at a time. More and more our 
thoughts turn toward someone like Roger D. Hansen—the 
subject of Calvin Trillin’s best seller Remembering Denny—a man 


of such brilliance and charisma that his classmates sincerely 
believed he would be president someday but who became a 
professor of international relations at Johns Hopkins instead. 
Rather than accept this as the mysterious workings of God's 
plan for his life or attempting to make the best of it in some 
other way, he killed himself—a reminder to all of us earnest 
middle-class strivers that we are the pig in the python, and we're 
reaching the narrow end of the snake. 

Want to know just how bad you ought to feel about 
this? Try making a One-up Chart—a handy, at-a-glance guide 
to measure one's standing in the great game of envy that we 
call life. Select three to five people about your own age and of 
comparable endowments and ambitions whose achievements 


“Tartikoff? Trudeau? They're 

nice guys, but every time I thought 
I was doing really well in the 
White House I'd look over into 
the Cabinet room and see Jim 
Burnley, and that would put me 
in my place.” [James Burnley IV, 
who was also in our class, was 
Reagan's last Secretary of Transportation. | 


—Anthony R. Dolan 
| 
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1988 


you can plausibly compare with your own. Plot their posi- 
tions, year by year, on a success-index scale of zero to one 
hundred, showing how well any one individual is doing rela- 
tive to the others. The rankings must at all times add up to 
exactly one hundred, so that nobody's success can be record- 
ed except by diminishing everyone else's. 

To illustrate, we can take my own chart, which I have 
compiled with reference to three randomly chosen members 
of my own college class whose lives and careers I know a lit- 
tle bit about. They are Garry Trudeau, Pulitzer Prize-win- 
ning cartoonist; Brandon Tartikoff, former head of NBC 
and Paramount; Anthony В. Dolan, Pulitzer Prize-winning 
writer; and me, Jerry Adler. м 
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Love 
t 
enemy. 


By Paul Rudnick 


PLACE: THE BASEMENT MEETING HALL OF A TWELVE-STEP PROGRAM. 


ром: We all know why we're here, and remember, 
we're not into judgments. Who'd like to start? Yes? 

Tim: Hi. My name is Tim, and І... І want to have sex 
with middle-aged straight guys. 

EVERYONE: Hi, Tim! 

Tim: That felt good! Lately, I've been having recurring 
fantasies about . . . Colin Powell. 

There is general excited murmuring, 

тім: You know what I mean? I'm so sick of those male 
models in the magazines, with great bodies and abs and 
stuff. But I was watching Colin, during those hearings, and 
he was talking about how gays in the military would de- 
stroy cohesion, and—remember how his stomach sort of 
strained against his uniform? And remember those thick, 
rectangular eyeglass frames, kind of like the ones on Dennis 
the Menace's dad? And the chins? And all I could think 
was—foxhole. Just Colin and me. Only I guess it would have 
to be a kind of larger foxhole. Like a comfort-fit foxhole. 

BARRY: Hi, my name is Barry, and I'm into chinos. 

EVERYONE [with yearning]: Chinos! 

BARRY: What I mean is, [m into guys who wear them. 
You know, like a paunchy yuppie with two kids and а pink 
polo shirt and Reeboks, and he thinks he looks like a prep- 
py but he really looks more like a cleaning woman? I mean, 
sometimes I go to, like, malls, or Great Adventure, and 
when I see one of those guys pushing a double stroller and 
eating a DoveBar and using his camcorder—I have to find a 
men's room. I can't help myself. 

ANDY: Hi, I'm Andy, and I have just two words—Sam 
Nunn. 

tim: Rudy Giuliani. 
BARRY: Gene Hackman. 
ром: Gentlemen, I think we're talking—comb-over. 
Everyone screams in ecstasy. 


ANDY: I'm only human! 

tim: I think about kissing the top of Sam Nunn's head, 
and I stay hard for weeks. I can't leave the house. 

GARY: Hi, I'm Gary, and I have... a special problem. 
No, I'm sorry. I can't talk about it, it's too painful. 

DON: Gary, you're among friends. 

BARRY: I know what he's going to say. 

Tim: We've all been there. 

ANDY: Just say it. You'll feel better. It's the first step. 

GARY: It's just...I love him. It's not about sex. Al- 
though, of course, I'd kill, I mean, just dinner, just... any- 
thing. He's like... okay, ГИ just say it. Му name is Gary 
and I want to make eternal, filthy, passionate, unending 
love to... Rush Limbaugh. 

EVERYONE: Rush! 

GARY: First it was just the audiocassettes of his book—I 
would listen to them in my car on the interstate, and sudden- 
ly one дау. . . there was a pileup. This cop came over to me, 
I was wiping myself off with a Wash'n Dri, I was so embar- 
rassed, but the cop takes one look and says, “Rush, huh? Not 
another one." For so long I thought there'd never be someone 
for me. I mean, Alan Burke, Tom Snyder, Morton Downey 
Jr—all gone. Canceled. But... then came Rush. Making fun 
of abortion. Making up silly nicknames for Clinton. And the 
way he cracks himself up every time he says "feminazis" or 
“liberal wackos,” and everything just . . . jiggles. I mean, forget 
Louie Anderson, forget Gleason, forget Santa. 

DON: There was a man—maybe some of you are famil- 
iar with him. He came into my life and, well, nothing has 
ever been the same. And that man's name is Andy Rooney. 

"There is a pause and then a lingering sigh. 

ром: The uncombed eyebrows. 

ANDY: No shoulders. 

BARRY: Jowls. 
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ром: I know, what gay man hasn't at one time or an- 
other thought of chucking everything and just plain stalking 
the big A? Call it Feeble Attraction. Sometimes ГА fantasize an 
orgy, kind of McLaughlin Group sex. Me, Andy, maybe Mike 
Wallace, Morley. We'd start by passing around a bottle of 
Mylanta in a brown paper bag. Pretty soon we'd all be 
down to green-and-navy-plaid boxer shorts, Hanes V-neck 
T-shirts, garters, and Dr. Scholl's air-cushion insoles. 

ANDY: Stop! 

ром: But Andy—he was always the prize. The babe. 
I'm not saying he wears а truss, I have absolutely no evi- 
dence, but picture it. Picture it and try to keep your 5015 
buttoned. I would read his collected essays over and over 
again, especially the hot parts, the riffs on folding road maps 
and reading candy-bar labels. The Story of A. Remember when 
Andy was taken off the air for a couple of weeks because he 
called homosexuality life-threatening? Well, in my mind 
Andy spent those two weeks . . . in my arms. I imagined фе 
two of us taking a honeymoon in Charles Kuralt’s minivan. 
Discovering America and . . . each other. 

TIM: But what did you do? How did you find help? 

ром: Well, I tried the conventional forms of therapy. You 
know; placing electrodes on my penis during 60 Minutes, pic- 
turing Andy having sex with other men, trying to transfer my 
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obsession to someone more realistic, to a Perot or a Wilford 
Brimley. Nothing worked—I lost my job, my car, my condo— 
finally the police picked me up wearing just a raincoat, hov- 
ering in front of the remainders table at Barnes & Noble. I 
told the judge I would try to take control of my life. I told 
him that I knew Andy would never really love me. Let's face 
it, I'm attractive, I'm in decent shape, but I'm no Pat Robert- 
son. And I decided to see if there were other gay men out 
there, the gay men whom Colin and Sam seem so preoccu- 
pied with. Gay men who want sex with middle-aged straight 
guys. The gays who are turned on by a Sansabelt label. 

TIM: Power mowers. 

BARRY: Golf cardigans. 

ANDY: Monogrammed belt buckles from Swank. 

ром: Calm down, fellas. . . . 

GARY: The shins, where all the hair's been worn away 
by black nylon socks. . . . 

TIM: Brown nylon socks. 

BARRY: Father's Day neckties. 

ANDY: Windbreakers. 

TIM: Ear hairs. 

GARY: Nose hairs. 

ANDY: Cholesterol. 
DON: One day at a time, guys—one day at a time. м 
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Know 
where 


your 
money 
goes. 


By Bruce McCall 


FFICIENCY consultants 
E: the United States 

Treasury estimate that 
the U. 5. economy loses $100 
billion per year in produc- 
tive time wasted by America's superrich 
and highly affluent looking for the right 
change. "This isn't rifling pockets and 
purses in search of a tip for the guy de- 
livering Chinese," a senior consultant 
observes. "We're talking the kind of 
large-scale transactions that add up to 
big, big money when you multiply all 
such transactions by all of America's 
rich people on an annual basis." The so- 
lution: the Transaction-Specific Banknote 
Program, now in pilot tests in affluent 
communities across America. Treasury 
consultants are set to soon add the 
Cristophe $200 hair-trim bill and the 
Benz s450 tune-up note, among others. 
And when Treasury officials and consul- 
tants return from their fact-finding junket 
to interview the sultan of Brunei, look 
for even more imaginative solutions! м 
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Coin of the realm: Use-specific currency for contemporary transactions. 
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AND THEY SAID PEOPLE WOULDN’T ВЕ 


WEARING FLASHY WATCHES IN THE "905. 


Who'd have thought it, а $50.00" Timex that shines brighter than any solid gold, diamond-encrusted watch. 
Our Indiglo night-light illuminates the entire dial with the right amount of light to read INDIGLO' 
anywhere, with a battery that lasts 1⁄2 years. For retailers, call 1-800-367-8463. BY TIMEX 


TIMEX’. Iv. TAKES А LIC KING AND KEEPS ом TIC кім аг. 
154995 suggested retail. © 1993 Timex Corp. Indigla is a registered trademark of Indiglo Corp. 


LABORATORY TESTING PROVES: 


PEARL DROPS CLEANS 
BETTER THAN REMBRANDT" 
FOR HALF THE PRICE. 


‘REN 


DEN-MAT Cones 


AND PEARL DROPS IS GENTLE ENOUGH === 


TING 
TO USE EVERY TIME YOU BRUSH. PEARL DROPS 
TO HELP GET YOUR TEETH THEIR WHITEST | BAKING 5919 Й 
USE PEARL DROPS WHITENING TOOTHPASTE. | Š WHITENING TOOTHPASTE С 


NOW AVAILABLE WITH BAKING SODA 


By Jimmy Breslin 


You 
cant 


eat 
honor. 


HAVE BEEN WRITING a column for newspapers for many years, and 
as I am meticulous, possess great decency, and am thoroughly honest, 
I have not made a mistake worth discussing and therefore must own 
up to nothing. It is the same with all newspapers around me. Of course 
they will run these little "corrections," which take about a paragraph and 


usually deal with a wrong bus 
route being printed the day before. 
But they never go beyond this be- 
cause they have no other errors to 
confess and correct. 

Oh, you get the odd com- 
plaint from children who are dev- 
astated by a false rumor about 
their father, but of course the pa- 
per only prints what it learns 
from authorities, and if the paper 
is wrong it is merely because the 
officials are wrong, and thus none 
of this is the paper's fault. Be- 
sides, it is such a frivolous thing, 
saying only that the father lied, 
cheated, and stole from a widow 
on her deathbed. What would the 
children have done if the paper printed in error that the 
father apparently had suffocated the widow? 

But I don't have anything like this to admit, and I 
don't see why I am different from anybody else. When 
anything arises that doesn't involve life or death, beware of 
some urge to make a premature confession. Rely only on 
your best instincts: 

"I am good and the other people are bad and if any- 


thing bad happened, then one of 
them did it and I did not." 

I will prove this by telling 
you about the most famous base- 
ball game ever played. Here we are 
in the last of the ninth and the 
team from Brooklyn, the Dodgers, 
has three right-handers throwing 
in the bullpen. The Dodgers lead, 
472, but the Giants, then of New 
York, have two runners on and 
only one out and a right-handed 
hitter coming up. 

This game was played on Oc- 
tober 3, 1951. But it is so much 
more important than some grub- 
by sports event. Аз you read the 
account of it, the microfilm in the 
library machine begins to talk to you: 

"Learn from this. You, living in a time that has more 
informers than ears to listen to them, in a country where it 
has become fashionable for people to inform on them- 
selves. Admit everything. Turn daily life into a confes- 
sional box. Marvelous! You grow dirty little wings and 
become a stool pigeon against yourself. Beautiful. Read 
what happened in this game." 
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In the ninth inning, the Dodgers pitcher 
was Don Newcombe. He was a twenty-game 
winner, and the two best right-handers in the 
bullpen—Carl Erskine and Ralph Branca—also 
were fine pitchers. 

The bullpen coach, Clyde Sukeforth, sat 
forward on the wood bench up against the 
left-field wall, and his crinkly old eyes 
watched the men warm up. Branca threw. 
There was a smack in the glove of the bullpen 
catcher, Rube Walker. Now Erskine threw. 
The ball hit the dirt and the other bullpen 
catcher had to scoop it up. Sukeforth grunted. 

The phone over his head buzzed. The 
call was from the dugout, and the manager, Charlie 
Dressen, rasped, “What do you think?” 

“Erskine just threw one in the dirt,” Sukeforth said. 
“Branca looks loose.” 

Now Dressen, calling time, came trotting out to the 
mound. He could keep Newcombe in the game or call for 
Erskine or call for Branca. Dressen took the ball from New- 
combe and called for Branca. 

And Ralph Branca walked in from the outfield, 
young and strong and confident, and on the second pitch, 
as you may already know, the Бацег, a man named Bobby 
Thomson, hit a home run and the Giants won the Na- 
tional League pennant. 

Afterward, Dressen sat with his head down in a 
packed dressing room. Finally, he looked up and blurted: 

“Sukey told me.” 

There was a gasp. Dressen did not retreat. “Sukey told 
me. Ask him.” 

Suddenly, everybody was enraged. This Dressen, this 
little coward, this preposterous sneak, was putting the 
blame for a loss of this magnitude onto a simple bullpen 
coach. How could he sit there and disgrace the very 
meaning of manhood by not standing on his feet and 
shrieking to the room: 

“Assassinate me! I lost the game. It is my mistake and 
I hope that it will live forever. It is exactly what I deserve. 
Гат responsible for losing the most famous baseball game 
in history.” 

Instead, Dressen said, “Sukey told me.” For which 
everybody hated him. They then went to Sukeforth, who 
immediately spun around and pointed at the bullpen 
catcher, Rube Walker, who was trying to get dressed. 

“Rube told me Branca was ready.” 

Hearing this, Rube Walker had alarm across his face, 
and he looked around for somebody to blame and all he 
saw was the inside of his locker. 

Walker cried out: 

“What do they want me to do, admit I did something 
wrong? You don't get anything for that.” 


THAT DAY PRODUCED a famous law of daily life: 

О: Who is responsible when something goes wrong? 

A: The one with the job under yours. 

There was a mayor of New York named Robert 
Wagner who sat in City Hall and ordered one of his 
deputies to see that all city commissioners received as 
much publicity as possible. “I want to see them on televi- 
sion,” Wagner said. “Get them out front. I want them to be 
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cant eat 
honor. 


famous. Then theyll get all the blame for 
whatever goes wrong in the whole city. People 
won't even know I'm here.” 

He knew what he was doing and he was 
successful, and therefore you should copy 
what he did. What they are trying to do today 
is treat a mistake as an opportunity to display 
great nobility and get up and say, "I did it." 

Which is insane. Because you don't get 
anything for admitting guilt, except maybe 
fired. If you find a way to replace your pay- 
check with the glow of truthfulness, call me. 

People should deny everything, if only so 
the rest of us can gossip, backbite, and slander 
them. Everybody is ashamed of something, and others sus- 
pect the most delicious and hideous of reasons. If all peo- 
ple suddenly were to admit their most troubling secrets, 
we would find that most of them have the imagination of a 
Formica table. In seconds, their confessions become so bor- 
ing that we cannot bear to listen. Where we once had ex- 
citing suspicion, we now have emptiness. 

The most bored people I have ever seen are Catholic 
priests after hearing confessions. I have never known of 
one who broke the seal of the confessional, but their 
faces tell you that what they hear is universally dreary. I 
once did overhear a Maryknoll priest, stationed in New 
York, sighing, "The bed. The bed. That is all I hear." He 
was overjoyed when he was shipped to Nicaragua for the 
riot season. 

So outside of a religious ceremony, only a fool would 
tell tales of his personal life, under any circumstances. A 
wife, consumed by guilt after a week with a boyfriend 
while her husband was away, sits at the kitchen table 
as he returns from his trip. She says grimly, "We have to 
talk.” He slumps into a chair and sighs: "You've found out 
about me!” 

There was one black morning when 1 sat right behind 
an old acquaintance, Eddie Scanlon, as he stood in front of 
the bench in federal court in New York and listened to 
some cheap little prosecutor read all these charges against 
him. They had Scanlon for stealing a lot of stocks and 
bonds. I never understood exactly how he did it, and nei- 
ther did he, which is why he was caught. 

There had to be a half-dozen people in court who 
prayed that Scanlon, apprehended with smoking-hot 
bonds in his very hands, would plead guilty like a real man 
and take the weight for all of them. After all, they felt, it 
was his scheme to begin with. 

“How does the defendant plead?” the judge asked. 

And Eddie Scanlon called out: 

“Not guilty! A lot of other people did this, and now 
they're trying to put it on me." 

Immediately, there was wailing all around the room, 
for this meant there would be a trial that would involve 
them all. Scanlon turned to the spectators’ row and said in 
a soft voice, but a voice that carried out of the courtroom 
and to everywhere that people understand the first rule of 
life, that when others beseech you to perform a noble 
and unselfish act, they are thinking only of themselves, and 
therefore they must die and you must survive: 

“What am I supposed to do, stand here and kill my- 
self? I'm not allowed to say I didn't do it?" м 
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By William Vollmann 


I speak truth, not so much as I would, but as much as I dare; and I dare a little more as I grow older —MoNTAIGNE, Essays 


THINK I HAVE ALWAYS BEEN ashamed of my body. I 
was born with as many moles on my back as a leopard has 
spots. These are not flat circles of pigment but actual pro- 
trusions. When I was in second grade, one of them had to be 
cut off. A boy who didn't like me ripped open the stitches, 


which left a scar as big as a fifty-cent piece. So [ was embar- 
rassed to go swimming with the other children. Later on I 
got acne. In the past two or three years Гуе begun to get 
fat—nothing more grotesque yet than the jelly-roll thighs of 
self-indulgence, but still something I try to hide. So I never 
wear shorts, and because of the moles and acne scars I nev- 
er take my shirt off, either. I guess that covers most of me. 

The inner person, I fear, is equally disappointed in 
himself. Until I was in high school I had very few friends. 
No matter what I did, it seemed, others saw through me to 
the wretched hollowness, the failure that constituted me. 
Nowadays I get plenty of fan mail. Boys at least as intelli- 
gent as I ship off copies of my books to be autographed; 
girls regularly send naked photos. While this is gratifying, 
I cannot rid myself of the superstition that they love the 
fact that I am for sale, not the fact that I am me. 

The first time I was with a prostitute (about a decade 
ago), I was feeling worse about myself than usual. My fian- 
cée had told me that she didn't love me anymore. For two 
years I waited for someone else to come along. Finally I 
dialed a call girl. 

This woman did not care about me as a person. She 
did not want to know anything about me. She certainly 
was not interested in me sexually. All she wanted was to 


get her job over with as quickly as she could, get paid, and 
leave. Being ignorant, I felt hurt. Then I began to consider 
the business more fairly, and saw the good. There was no 
need to feel ashamed of myself in front of her because my 
self was irrelevant to her. I could be happy and she could 
be happy. We were both getting what we wanted. 

А year or two later I began to study the world of San 
Francisco streetwalkers. There were many things that ap- 
palled me: the dirt, the disease, the hard carapace over the 
fearful soul, the hatred, the danger, the addiction, the pre- 
mature death. Any stereotype is partly true. Yet I also re- 
called the work I'd done in offices, and what I'd witnessed 
there seemed at least as terrible: the lying, the scheming, the 
same fear, really—how could I forget the morning when 
most of my division got fired? We were ordered to leave the 
building by noon. Our health insurance terminated at mid- 
night. One of my co-workers began crying. She said she 
didn't know how she'd feed her kids. In that office my con- 
stant sensation was of being constricted. I worked for oth- 
ers, not myself, giving my best to "managers" who used us 
as prostitutes are used. We lived sealed away in glass build- 
ings, with a mere television understanding of the world! 

Compared with us, the prostitutes were Renaissance 
women. They dealt with all comers, sizing them up in- 
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If you're from a small town, drop us a line and tell us about it. 


IN THE SMALL TOWN of Lynchburg, 
Tennessee, nothing seems to change but 
the seasons. 


Folks spend easy October evenings on the porch 
like they always have. The conversation is 
much like it’s always been. And over in 

Jack Daniel's Hollow, we still make 
our Tennessee Whiskey in the very 
manner our founder perfected — the 
way our friends have always liked 
it. А sip, we believe, and you'll be 
glad the only thing changing 

here is the color of the trees. 


SMO OES? RUN” 
TENNESSEE WHISKEY 


Tennessee Whiskey • 40-43% alcohol by volume (80-86 proof) * Distilled and Bottled by 
Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Proprietor, Route 1, Lynchburg (Pop 361), Tennessee 37352 


stantly and usually accurately (after all, 
their lives depended on it). They 
worked on the street corners, standing 
in the world, not out of it. They 
were patient and wise. They had the 
knowledge of the woman who gives 
birth, the pathologist who opens chest 
and skull, the policeman who's seen 
every kind of cruelty, selfishness, trick- 
ery. What didn't they know? 

So many times I've seen a whore 
take off her clothes, her body so 
burned and scarred and slashed and 
shriveled and starved and drugged 
and bloated and bled, and yet she is not 
ashamed: She stands honest; she says, 
“This is me.” And when I saw that, 1 
said, “I'm going to try to be me, too.” 

I remember how proud I was 
when I first became friends with a 
prostitute. This person actually allowed 
me to talk with her and walk with her 
without charging me! The next step 
was when the women would drop in 
on me at dawn to tell me how their 
night went: “Oh, it was pretty slow for 
six hours, but then I got a fifty-dollar 
blowjob." And now I've truly arrived. 
They give me crack and do my laundry. 

I grew to admire the true pro's ac- 
complishment of giving as little as pos- 
sible and getting as much as possible 
(my former managers would have 
called this capitalism). And, above all, I 
slowly began to understand that there 
is no such thing as a prostitute, since 
we're all prostitutes; there are only hu- 
man beings. When I see a woman's 
body covered with abscesses, needle 
tracks, motorcycle scars, bruises, and 
bullet wounds, I experience awe at the 
endurance of this person in the teeth 
of the forces to which her flesh bears 
witness. The person stands beyond 
and above the body, as I know now in 
my own case. And I am proud to have 
come to know some of these street- 
walkers as ladies, as people. From them 
I continue to learn how to be free. 

So what's the truth, the real truth? 
That shame and nakedness are the be- 
ginning, nakedness without shame the 
end? All I know is that what I get from 
being around these women who have 
helped me so much is pure and uncom- 
plicated, so good that I cannot be much 
hurt when somebody says that I or the 
prostitutes are bad. Nor am I surprised 
by such judgments, for there's another 
proverb about truth, a Turkish one, 
which runs: “Whoever tells the truth 
is chased out of nine villages." м 
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NE MORNING IN THE FALL OF 1963 [ woke up with a black line 
across my field of vision. I was then twenty-six years old and 
had never been ill as an adult. For the first day or two I ignored 
it. Its most bothersome effect was to make reading difficult. To read I 
found myself holding one hand over my left eye. This practice allowed 


me to concentrate on the book in 
hand. Still, it was annoying. 

After three days when it 
showed no sign of disappearing 
spontaneously, I decided to get 
some professional advice. By this 
time, I was experiencing the black 
line as something distinctly sinister. 

My reactions were condi- 
tioned by the times. It was the 
autumn of John Kennedy's assas- 
sination. We had all lived through 
the febrile weekend before 
"Thanksgiving. For days, radio 
and television carried dirges and 
hushed broken voices. Lyndon 
Johnson grimly took the oath of 
office. And then suddenly the as- 
sassin himself was shot down. There was uneasy laughter 
among our small circle of friends in the sunny suburbs 
of San Francisco. It was as though we knew that an age of 
humorless absurdity, of black irony, of accusation and 
paranoia, had come. 

We had been flush with hope. To be young was very 
heavenly in California, 1963. What times we had! Drugs led 
us to suspect we could gild God's universe and make the 


pure morning light of Palo Alto 
glow even brighter. We had days of 
acid inspiration and evenings 
of Beethoven quartets and Ravi 
Shankar, all wrapped in bittersweet 
clouds of marijuana, eucalyptus, 
and jasmine. We were on a roll and 
there seemed to be no downward 
slope, only the overbright sky 
ahead of us. All the boys were 
smart and funny and all the girls, 
too. Everyone was beautiful. 

I decided, on no particular evi- 
dence, that the black line across my 
vision was a detached eyelash. But I 
had a secret puritan suspicion that 
it might be the result of one experi- 
mental poison too many. We tried 
anything in those days. In any case, still under the shadow of 
the assassination, I took myself to a local medical clinic. 

It proved to be a long day. I spent a lot of it trying to 
watch moving lights out of the corner of my eye, having 
my knees and ankles tapped with tiny hammers, and be- 
ing photographed in the eyeball with microcameras that 
set off hypnagogic light-shows along my optic nerve. At 
about 4:00 I was ushered into the office of a heavyset doc- 
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tor with а pronounced southern accent. The 
black line represented a hemorrhage. 

“We believe you have a tumor,” said the 
doctor. “We're afraid it's a large one. We'd like 
to operate as soon as possible.” 

First Г asked him about the chances for a 
successful outcome. He was not a doctor to 
shield his patients, and his reply was not en- 
couraging. Then I told him I was at work on a 
novel and would like to finish it before com- 
mitting myself to, as they used to say, the knife. 
The doctor suggested to me that without 
surgery 1 would soon find myself blind. “You 
might live six years that way” he told me. 
“Of course, then you'd just want to live another six years.” 

It struck me as a non sequitur. He was a peculiar man. 

The world looked rather different to me at the end of 
that day. I had been transformed into an invalid. I could 
hardly drive home for weakness in the knees. It struck me 
that I would soon have more in common with Julius Cae- 
sar and the woolly mammoth than with my wife, my chil- 
dren, and my gang. We were talking death, and no mistake. 

There then commenced for me a time of shadows. I 
caught a lot of colds. At night I was forever dreaming of the 
assassinated president, who I suppose represented a cutting 
off and blighted expectations. Forbidden to drink because it 
would do untoward things to the ailing brain, I smoked 
dope constantly. It inclined me toward philosophy. 

One gray, foggy day in winter, the time set for the oper- 
ation came up. I walked into the bare, upscale hospital lob- 
by with an overnight bag. I had brought a few books along: 
Malone Dies and The Tibetan Book of the Dead. I wanted to bone 
up on what, if anything, might await me in the big beyond. 

The institution in which I found myself was one of 
the very best and most progressive hospitals in the coun- 
try. Its interior spaces were not white, the color of pain 
and oblivion, but green, the green of hope and fertility. My 
infant son had been born in it that very spring, so my as- 
sociations with the place were positive. But even there I 
discovered for the first time that the differences between 
the sick and the well were profound, reflective of the very 
fundamental differences between the quick and the dead. 

My beard and the hair of my head, tokens of my age and 
attitude, were arbitrarily shaved. Once, as I was being rolled 
down a corridor by an epicene youth, my blanket caught in 
the wheels of my wheelchair, exposing my nakedness under 
the hospital gown. The youth whooped and squealed. 

“It's all right,” he said. "No one saw us." 

I didn't try to laugh politely or reply. His words had 
not really been addressed to me. 

The state of the art of neurological medicine was not 
as advanced as it is today. CAT scans belonged to the fu- 
ture. Cranial X rays required a procedure in which holes 
were drilled into the skull and air was inserted into the 
holes. Because the procedure might require an operation 
on short notice, patients were given only local anesthesia 
and remained conscious throughout. 

As anyone who has heard it will attest, there's no sound 
in the world like the sound of a hole being drilled in your 
own cranium. For one thing it's loud—in fact, as we beatniks 
used to say, it's the loudest. Just about the time I was think- 
ing of asking someone for a glass of water, I heard one 


FLESH WOUNDS 


You 
only die 
once. 


medico address another, presumably a veteran 
surgeon guiding a less-seasoned healing hand. 

"When you cut,” said the senior man, in a 
calm but urgent tone, "cut away from the brain? 

You tell him, doc. 

A little later, a doctor asked me if I mind- 
ed if he sang. I told him under the circum- 
stances Га take my pleasures where I found 
them. I was delighted with my quip. So were 
the medics and the nurses. 

The air-powered X rays and, presumably, 
the full-scale operation were scheduled for the 
next day. That night I found myself sharing a 
room with a Mormon salesman with a hernia. 
The Mitch Miller show was on the tube. I could feel my 
sentient existence flickering out to Sing Along with Mitch. 
But it occurred to me that I was facing it, that I was ready. 

"By golly, that Mitch Miller's a strange-looking duck," 
said the salesman. I passed out. 

I remember the X-ray machine as resembling the Zeiss 
projector at the American Museum of Natural History. Un- 
like at the museum's planetarium, one was the show. Just 
as at the dentist's, they blew air into the holes, and it hurt, 
the way teeth did. The air was directed via a spinal tap, 
transforming the subject into a kind of human calliope. 

When I came to, they told me that what they thought 
was a brain tumor was some kind of calcium deposit. 
No tumor. The hemorrhage had been the result of a condi- 
tion known as benign intercranial hypertension, а con- 
dition that so convincingly mimics oncological symptoms 
that it is known as pseudotumor cerebri. 

It was good to be alive, to be young again. 

The night before I left the hospital, a man who had 
collapsed on a pleasure cruise off the Mexican Pacific coast 
was assigned to the next bed. "Just swooned,” he said. 
"Thought I'd had too many margaritas." 

He seemed vigorous and fit, but he had a huge inoper- 
able tumor, a real one, not like mine. I told him my misad- 
ventures. He was somewhat older than I am now. He had 
fought on Okinawa, he told me. Day after day, week after 
week, he had endured on that island, expecting every 
minute to die. But in the end he had survived. When he 
talked about it, his face shone with the joy of being spared. 

But now, he said, the time had come. Of all his friends, 
nearly alone of all his outfit, only he had been given the ex- 
tra eighteen years. He was at peace. 

In his description of the great plague of Athens, 
Herodotus says that those who recovered from the disease 
feasted and rejoiced as though they thought they would 
never die. I knew, then, how they felt. But, unlike them, I 
knew I would die. I knew I would have to cope with it all 
again someday. I wondered if I would ever be as ready, as 
quick with a line, as in love with irony, as aware. It made 
me wonder, later on, if dying is something—like so much 
else—that is best carried off by the young, in their strength 
and readiness to try everything. In any case, since the thing 
has got to be endured, maybe some early acquaintance 
with its aspect can prove useful in the long run. 

"He had been to touch the great death," Stephen 
Crane says of his hero, young Henry Fleming, at the end of 
The Red Badge of Courage, “and found that, after all, it was but 
the great death." м 
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MORTAL WOUNDS 


You might 
as well laugh. 


By Richard Belzer 


HE FUNNIEST I'VE EVER BEEN was back in 1968 on that summer 


day in Bridgeport, Connecticut, when my father committed suicide. 
Rushing home, I found a neighbor trying to revive him as he 
lay lifelessly in the driveway—poisoned by carbon-monoxide fumes 
from a new Cadillac in a garage he'd always kept meticulously neat. 


It wasn't long before a familiar urge began to take 
hold, to rise up behind the grief. Even in the face of this 
tragedy, 1 was compelled to go for the joke. Suddenly, in 
front of my family, I found myself lost in a routine, all at 
once ironic, sad, and yet explosively funny. I was never, 
nor have I been since, more on. The routine included an 
impression of my heavily sedated stepmother, who sound- 
ed to me at that moment exactly А 
like Mel Brooks оп Placidyl. In 
comedy parlance, I killed. Despite 
themselves, my family died laugh- 
ing at these untimely antics. And 
then, when the familiar urge sub- 
sided, it was replaced by an equally 
familiar fear. I thought my father 
would rise up from his chosen 
peace and beat the hell out of me 
one last time. 

I've always said the toughest 
room I ever worked was my 
kitchen. I remember my parents 
sternly calling me there when I was 
eleven years old. Looking down, in 
the mood to strangle an entire gen- 
eration, they asked me why I was so 
bad, why I always got in trouble at school, why I had to 
make fun of everything—I mean everything. “Why are you 
so bad?” they asked, almost in unison. Looking up at their 
alarmed faces, the familiar urge taking hold again, I said 
something strangely wise for an eleven-year-old: “If Tm 
bad, I'm a product of my environment.” 

Well, of course, I meant this as a joke, but I'll never 
forget the shock of recognition on their faces. They looked 
at each other in horror, then looked at me with a certain 
wildness, and then both (this was rare, it was usually one 
at a time) began to pummel the shit out of me for daring to 
reveal some truth that they together had ceaselessly re- 
fused to face. And then, even as the blows were hailing 


down on me, I couldn't resist inviting more pain by com- 
menting on my father's odd habit of fastidiously combing 
his hair and changing into freshly pressed pajamas before 
he went to bed: "Thanks, Dad, but really, you didn't have 
to dress just to beat me up." 

And as if that weren't enough punishment, I looked 
straight into the fierce eyes of my furious mother, her face 
covered in cold cream, her hair in 
big curlers—“Hey, Mom...turn 
on your head, maybe we'll get 
FM radio." 

Even as a child I was taken by 
the wondrous power of grotesque, 
inappropriate humor. Still, I wor- 
ried about where it came from. Was 
it because I was a Connecticut Jew 
(not Yankee) in King Arthur's court? 
Was it only a coincidence I was 
born the day Anne Frank was taken 
away? Was it because I was of a gen- 
eration that lost its innocence to the 
dark, conspiratorial realities of a 
new kind of America? When some 
of my closest friends died of excess 
or despair, І wasn't surprised be- 
cause I hadn't expected to survive myself. In fact, I expected 
that the need in me to seek out the irreverent in all situa- 
tions would, as my parents had predicted, speed me relent- 
lessly toward the brick wall. I was bad, or so I imagined. 

But as I grew older, surviving despite myself, I contin- 
ued to wonder if being funny meant being bad. The Scot- 
tish writer Carlyle made a good point: “No man who has 
once heartily and wholly laughed can be altogether ir- 
reclaimably bad.” This provided me with some relief. As 
did the knowledge that goodness and innocence were, by 
nature, no laugh riot. A man has to get a few miles on him 
to be funny. No man wants to sound like T. S. Eliot's char- 
acter, the nerd who "laughed like an irresponsible fetus.” A 
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comic doesn't play the womb; he gets 
out into the nitty-gritty of all that's in- 
appropriate in life. A good comic kicks 
ass. After all, the sincerest laugh has a 
way of coming from pain. 

After years of wrestling with self- 
doubt and the familiar urge, Гуе dis- 
covered that my dark, comedic im- 
pulses have ancestral roots. The fact is 
I'm a badkhn. A whatkhn, you ask? Bad- 
khns date back five hundred years. 
They were primarily Jewish wedding 
performers who worked the villages 
and towns of Eastern Europe, satirists 
who would mingle with the wedding 
guests, later to leap up on a table and 
perform for an hour or two mostly in 
rhyme, a kind of manic Yiddish rap, 
humiliating everyone, especially the 
bride and groom, turning on them 
with such viciousness that the attacks 
would often move the bridal couple to 
tears. Man, these people really knew 
how to do weddings. 

The badkhn's jokes were more 
than ribald—they were profane, oddly 
anatomical, about finding vaginas be- 
hind the groom's beard or warning the 
groom that on the bridal bed his wife's 
breasts would turn into penises. No, it 
doesn't seem that funny five hundred 
years later, but maybe you had to be 
there. And who would want to? 

In the seventeenth century, after a 
particularly gruesome pogrom against 
the Ashkenazic Jews, the rabbi ruled 
that after such tragedy no more merri- 
ment, dancing, singing, no more en- 
tertainment would be permitted. The 
badkhns argued convincingly that 
they were no mere merrymakers but 
passionate purveyors of the truth. 
Wasn't it true that at their most devas- 
tating no one laughed? The rabbis 
bought this argument, and the bad- 
khns became catalysts for the only 
sanctioned performer-audience rela- 
tionship that was allowed to exist at 
the time. The badkhns, against all 
odds, survived. 

As I look back at my life, at the 
roots of the humor, I realize I was 
thrown out of every school there is— 
preschool, public school private 
school, you name it. Listen, I was so 
bad, God personally expelled me from 
the yeshiva. The Lord said, “That's it. 
Eat pork. Pray to Minnie Pearl. I wish 
you were never circumcised. I'm outta 
here, kid. . . ." That was then, this is 
now. In the meantime, a badkhn 
came of age. B 


[MAILER continued from page 64] bop it, 
and he would counterpunch. He hit 
harder than anyone in the club but that 
was the day when my two systems of 
anxiety were in quiet balance, and I 
never enjoyed boxing as much. 

Following that Saturday, Ryan 
and I took up predictable weekly be- 
havior. I would invariably be the first 
to box with him (mainly, I think, so I 
could enjoy watching the others now 
that I was done) and he would contin- 
ue to spar with his hands low, daring 
me to catch him. I would, often 
enough, and he would counterpunch. 
How much he took off his blows I do 
not know—at whatever level he 
gunned down his motors for me, his 
punches still took your head half 
around, or left a space in your gut, and 
I, in turn, reduced my punches very 
little for him. Whatever the equilibri- 
um, we had found it, and it was as 
close as it ever came for me to gain 
some knowledge of how a profession- 
al might feel in a real bout for money 
with a hard-hearted crowd out there 
and the spirit of electricity in the ring 
lights. Damn, it was exciting. I even 
came to understand what it was to feel 
love for the man you were fighting be- 
cause he had forced you to go a little 
beyond yourself, and I never took as 
many good punches or threw as many 
as in those one or two rounds each 
Saturday with Ryan O'Neal. 

Life, in the form of Luce publica- 
tions, caught up with this romance. 
Ryan, having produced my Saturday il- 
lumination, would then box with an- 
other three or four of us and kept to his 
habit—I always thought it was penance 
for having become a movie star—of 
showing that good-looking open face, 
so relatively easy to score upon. 

There came a day when I popped 
him in the left eye a few times running 
and the boxers who came after me did 
approximately as much in the same 
place, and when he was done, he had a 
mouse. That little animal got into the 
papers. One of the gossip columns re- 
counted how Norman Mailer had given 
Ryan O'Neal a shiner. 

People magazine called up. They 
were ready to do a story. The dangers 
were obvious. We would all be fa- 
mous for too little. So I turned the re- 
porter from People over to José Torres. 
José would know how to protect Ryan. 

He did. For my money, he protect- 
ed him too well. “Ryan could have eas- 


ily beaten Norman up,” said Torres for 
publication—which was exactly true. I 
understood that it was true with all the 
hard objective core of my pride in be- 
ing a writer who would always look in- 
to the eye of the truth, that severe gray 
lady, gray as the Gramercy Gym, but, 
José, José, I whispered within, how 
about a little transcendence? 

Torres was much too agile, howev- 
er, to sacrifice one friend altogether in 
order to protect another. So, for People 
magazine, he added: “Norman could 
whip Sly Stallone in one round.” 

“Yes,” I said later to José, “and what 
happens when I run into Stallone?” 

José shrugged. More immediate 
problems were usually waiting for him 
around any corner. 

I do not recall if it was one year or 
two or three before I encountered 
Sylvester Stallone, but it did happen 
one night in a particularly dark disco 
with a raked floor. 

“I understand,” said Stallone, 
“that you're the guy who can beat me 
in one round.” 

He had never looked in finer shape. 

“Yeah,” I said, applying all the 
thickener I could muster to my voice, 
“I remember when José said that, I 
said to him, ‘Yeah, swell, but what 
happens if I don’t knock Stallone out 
in one round?’ and José said, ‘Oh, then 
he will keel you! ” 

Stallone gave his sad, sleepy-eyed 
smile. “Mr. Mailer, I can assure you, I 
don't go around killing people.” 

It was gracious. One could only re- 
spond in kind. “Mr. Stallone,” I said, “1 
don't go around getting in the ring with 
people who can do one-arm push-ups.” 

“Ah,” he said sadly, “I cant do 
them anymore. I hurt my arm.” 

We grinned at each other, we shook 
hands. I think we were in silent league 
(for the modest good it could do) against 
the long reductive reach of the media. 

Afterward, I would smile at the 
cost of such knowledge. It had taken 
me ten years of boxing to come up 
with a glimmer of pugilist's wit—what 
if I don't knock him out in the first 
round?—yes, one boxed for the better 
footing it could offer in the social 
world, and one could even believe, yes, 
absolutely, that boxing was one of the 
sixty things a man should learn if he is 
to get along in this accelerating world, 
so, farewell, Gramercy Gym, gray lady 
of my late middle age, I will always be 
loyal to you. # 
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[continued from page 104] to “deter visi- 
tors' questions." 

There was even a small monitor 
connected to a window camera in his 
kitchen, because missing "the event" 
during a food run can darken a serious 
voyeur's days and nights for a week. 

"One night I came in and 101's sis- 
ter, who was about eighteen, was lying 
asleep and naked on a bed. She was on 
her stomach, and she had one of the 
most beautiful asses I've ever seen. I 
mean, unimaginably beautiful, with 
hair down to her waist. And I didn't 
know what happened! Did she mas- 
turbate? What? What had gone on? I 
went nuts. One of the most beautiful 
creatures I've ever seen in my life, and 
I didn't know what happened!" 

On another table the cardboard 
sleeves of carefully catalogued cassettes 
were piled high: "The Neighbors #9” 
and "The Neighbors #38” were typical 
of the large-type titles, below which 
descended a long list of short subject 
descriptions, each noting the spot 
on the grid of windows or one of 
the many names and nicknames the 
voyeur had bestowed upon his stars: 
“Dyke undressed," "Yuppie 3,” “Clarisa 
with по top,” “Homosexual 4,” 
“Gretchen dressing.” 

Gretchen is a real name. One day 
the voyeur saw his subject on the 
street, just as a friend called to her 
from afar. Coming upon targets face- 
to-face unnerves the viewer, and 
though he tends to speak quickly 
and with an acute articulation usually 
adorned with clinical exactitude (“Таг- 
get quality comes down to this,” he 
explained from the far end of the 
apartment: “gender, age, and physical 
condition”), the rare chance meetings 
have rendered him speechless. "I saw 
101 in a coffee shop, and I was so... 
well, fucked up. But I made myself ap- 
proach her. I said, `Ехсизе me, are you 
a dancer? But I couldn't get another 
sentence out. І swooned. I had this gi- 
gantic history with her, a relationship 
with her. Га lusted for her, but she 
didn't even know. 

"But you see, that's what's so in- 
teresting—so ironic, I suppose. You are 
having this experience by yourself, and 
yet not by yourself. You are totally in- 
volved in the life of a stranger." 

The voyeur strolled back past a 
lightweight racing bike set high on 
a stand, past various duffels full of 
lenses and tapes carefully wrapped in 


plastic bags, and past a coffee table 
bearing scrapbooks full of photos of 
the viewer posing with innumerable 
famous movie stars—only a few of 
whom know. 

He looked down at the monitor 
connected to the window camera, and 
then at the one playing the tape. The 
lovely woman had commenced an 
atavistic rocking motion, a hugely un- 
dular and balletic arching and thrust- 
ing that began near her neck and rolled 
slowly and powerfully to her legs. Her 
breasts rose high into a beautiful light 
that revealed the muscles of her back 
flexing in waves. Then she would fall 
to the man's chest below her and begin 
to move again. 

"Beautiful, huh?" said the voyeur. 
“Зо hot. And the thing is, you can feel 
it. You've been there, so you know 
what every move feels like. You can 
smell it. But capturing these images is 
only one thing. The hottest part is the 
anticipation, to see this thing begin- 
ning to evolve. It's visual foreplay. It's— 
oh, wait. Look!" he said, pointing at 
the screen, where the target had revved 
everything up into double time. 

"Women see a scene like this, 
and they say, She's pretending. But 
men... well, let's just say this is a 
male-dominated field. 

"So interesting," he continued as 
the lovemaking on the screen sudden- 
ly got closer and larger. "Good, switch 
to 4x," he said. Then his voice rose 
over the sound of the symphony on 
the stereo. "Here is a small piece of the 
great puzzle. Here is the art of 
the frame. Look at the patina of elec- 
tronic graininess. You'll never see light- 
ing like this in a film. Look at the 
shades of gray. It's all about sex, but it 
has its own brilliant form. Oh, the 
beauty and the horror." 

Now the man also began to rise 
from the bed. Soon both figures 
framed by the distant window began 
to rise and fall together in a shudder- 
ing crescendo. "There it isl" crowed 
the voyeur. "Death! The divine death!" 


EOPLE HAVE threatened their 
pre by doing this," he said 
later. “А writer I know had this 


lady he watched through the living- 
room window. One night when his 
wife was in the hospital and his moth- 
er-in-law was asleep in the living 
room, he had to crawl on his belly 
across the room because he had to get 


to that window.... In truth, this is 
insanity. Not serial-killer insanity, but 
an obsessively hot insanity." 

The viewer takes no issue with 
psychological analyses that character- 
ize his avocational calling as deviant. 
"In fact, the term—voyeur—has been 
watered down by popular usage. It 
originally referred to an excessive and 
exaggerated interest in sexual objects 
or activities. And that's what this is. 
But it's more than the sex per se; it's al- 
so about the beauty of the obsession. It 
is a quest, an odyssey, though one with 
a downside—living in total darkness, 
for instance, and gearing your entire 
schedule around potential events.” 

“The first time 15 like the first 
time you took acid or had sex,” he ex- 
plained over dinner one night. “For 
me it happened in college, in the 
1970s. One night I looked out a win- 
dow and across the way there was 
a guy standing naked in a room. А 
light bulb went off. If this was an attrac- 
tive woman, I thought, I would be т the 
Twilight Zone. 

"Now I'm thirty-nine, and I hap- 
pen to have the perfect lifestyle for 
what I do. I've never been married. 
I've never been close. I've never really 
wanted to get married, because my life 
is fun. I don't even have a girlfriend. 
I'm extremely free of the baggage other 
people accumulate in their lives. 

"Two nights ago I slept with a 
woman. I got involved,” he said with 
derisive irony, "and while it was nice, 
it didn't have...that hunger. Only 
waiting and frustration can give you 
that. Only then do you feel the 
glory, that stress that makes you feel so 
alive, that intensity of the search for 
the real thing! My whole life seems to 
be a struggle to live in the moment, 
to search out and finally discover the 
real thing." 


UCKING GOLD MINE, but you 
E= get at it!” The viewer 

trucked up Broadway from West 
Sixty-second Street, a small camera in 
his right hand. “These are the kind of 
apartment buildings that house young 
and attractive subjects, but there are no 
vantage points.” He stopped and 
pointed up. “This kind of building 
construction indicates dining rooms 
on the corner and only one access 
window to the bedroom. And the an- 
gle between that hotel and the apart- 
ment building is just too steep.” 
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shed the newly regrown hair within a few months. 

Why wait? Find out whether Rogaine is for you. Call 
1-800-950-9600. Today. We'll send you an informa- 
tional brochure explaining all about the product and how 
to use it. And because Rogaine requires a prescription, 
well include a list of nearby dermatologists or other doctors 
experienced in treating hair loss and a $10 incentive to 
visit a doctor soon. А со. 
4 wire а, 
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Rogaine 


minoxidil 2% 


The only product ever proven to regrow 
hair for male pattern baldness. 


What is ROGAINE? 

ROGAINE Topical Solution is a prescription medicine for use on the scalp that is used to treat a type of hair loss in men and women known as androgenetic 
alopecia: hair loss of the scalp vertex los or crown of the head) in men and diffuse hair loss or thinning of the front and top of the scalp in women, 
ROGAINE is a topical form of minoxidil, for use on the scalp. 


How effective is ROGAINE? 
In men: Clinical studies with ROGAINE of over 2,300 men with male pattern baldness involving the top (vertex) of the head were conducted by physicians in 
27 US medical centers. Based on patient evaluations of regrowth at the end of 4 months, 26% of the patients using ROGAINE had moderate to dense hair 
regrowth compared with 11% who used a placebo treatment (no active ingredient). No regrowth was reported by 41% of those using ROGAINE and 60% of 
those using a placebo. By the end of 1 year, 48% of Ihose who continued to use ROGAINE rated their hair growth as moderate or better 

In women: Clinical studies with ROGAINE were conducted by physicians in 11 US medical centers involving 256 women with hair loss. Based on patient 
evaluations of regrowth after 32 weeks (8 months), 19% of the women using ROGAINE had at least moderate regrowth compared with 7% of those using а 
placebo. No regrowth was reported by 41% of the group using ROGAINE and 60% of the group using placebo. 


How soon can | expect results from using ROGAINE? 
Studies show that the response time to ROGAINE may differ greatly from one person to another. Some people using ROGAINE may see results faster than 
others; others may respond with a slower rate of hair regrowth. You should not expect visible regrowth in less than 4 months. 


How long do | need to use ROGAINE? 
ROGAINE is a hair-loss treatment, not a cure. If you have new hair growth, you will need to continue using ROGAINE to keep or increase hair regrowth. If you 
ы ot vegin to show new hair growth with ROGAINE after a reasonable period of time (at least 4 months), your doctor may advise you to discontinue using 


What happens if | stop using ROGAINE? Will І keep the new hair? 
Probably not. People have reported that new hair growth was shed after they stopped using ROGAINE. 


How much ROGAINE should | use? 

You should apply а 1-mL dose of ROGAINE twice a бу to your clean dry scalp, once in the morning and once at night before bedtime. Wash your hands after 
use if your fingers are used to apply ROGAINE. ROGAINE must remain on the scalp for а least 4 hours to ensure penetration into the scalp. Do not wash your 
hair for at least 4 hours after applying it. If you wash your hair before applying ROGAINE, be sure your scalp and hair are dry when you apply it. Please refer 
to the Instructions for Use in the package. 


What if | miss a dose or forget to use ROGAINE? 
Do not try to make up for missed applications of ROGAINE. You should restart your twice-daily doses and return to your usual schedule. 


What are the most common side effects reported in clinical studies with ROGAINE? 
Itching and other skin irritations of the treated scalp area were the most common side effects directly linked to ROGAINE in clinical studies, About 7 of every 
100 people who used ROGAINE (7%) had these complaints. 

Other side effects, including lighl-headedness, dizziness, and headaches, were reported both by people using ROGAINE and by those using the placebo 
solution with no minoxidil. You should ask your doctor to discuss side effects of ROGAINE with you. 

Ban who are extra sensitive or allergic to minoxidil, propylene glycol, or ethanol should not use ROGAINE. 

ROGAINE Topical Solution contains alcohol, which could cause burning or irritation of the eyes or sensitive skin areas. И ROGAINE accidentally gets into 
n mm rinse the area with large amounts of cool lap water. Contact your doctor if the irritation does not go away. И the spray applicator is used, avoid 
inhaling the spray. 


What are some of the side effects people have reported? 
ROGAINE was used by 3,857 patients (347 females) in placebo-controlled clinical trials, Except for dermatologic events (involving the skin), no individual 
reaction or reactions grouped by body systems appeared to be more common in the minoxidil-treated patients [han in placebo-treated patients 
Dermatologic: irritant or allergic contact dermalitis— 7.36%; Respiratory: bronchitis, voer respiratory infection, sinusitis—7.16%; Gastrointesti- 
nal: diarrhea, nausea, vomiting—4.33%; Neurologie: headache, dizziness, faintness, lighl-headedness—3.42%; Musculosk fractures, back 
pain, tendinitis—2.59%; Cardiovascular: edema, chest pain, blood posue increases/decreases, palpitations, pulse rate increases/decreases—1.53%; 
ІШЕ nonspecific allergic reactions, hives, allergic rhinitis, facial swelling, and sensitivity—1.27%; Metabolic-Nutritional: edema, weight s 
1,24%; Special Senses: conjunctivitis, ear infections, vertigo —1.17*5; Genital Tract: prostatitis, epididymitis, м vulvitis, vaginal discharge/ 


itching—0.91%; Urinary Tra а сах renal calculi, urethritis—0.93%; Endocrine: 0.47%; Psychiatric: anxiety, depression, fatigue— 


0,36%; Hematologic: lymphadenopathy, thrombocytopenia—0.31%. 

ROGAINE use has been monitored for up to 5 years, and there has been no change in incidence or severity of reported adverse reactions, Additional 
adverse events have been reported since marketing ROGAINE and include eczema; hypertrichosis (excessive hair growth); local erythema (redness); 
мін (ріні; ІШ skin/scalp flaking; sexual dysfunction; visual disturbances, including decreased visual acuity (clarity); increase in hair loss; and 
alopecia (hair loss, 


What are the possible side effects that could affect the heart and circulation when using ROGAINE? 

Serious side effects have not been linked to ROGAINE in clinical studies. However, it is possible that they could occur if more than the recommended dose of 
ROGAINE was applied, because the active ingredient in ROGAINE is the same as that in minoxidil tablets. These effects appear to be dose related; that is, 
more effects are seen with higher doses, 

Because very small amounts of minoxidil reach the blood when the recommended dose of ROGAINE is applied to the scalp, you should know about certain 
effects that may occur when the tablet form of minoxidil is used to treat high blood pressure, Minoxidil tablets lower blood pressure by gon the arteries, 
an effect called vasodilation, Vasodilation leads to fluid retention and faster heart rate. The following effects have occurred in some patients taking minoxidil 
tablets for high blood pressure: 

Increased heart rate: some patients have reported that their resting heart rate increased by more than 20 beats per minute. 

Salt and water retention: vei gain of more than 5 pounds in a short period of time or swelling of the face, hands, ankles, or stomach area. 

Problems breathing: especially when lying down; a result of a buildup of body fluids or fluid around the heart. 

Worsening or new attack of angina pectoris: brief, sudden chest pain. 

‘When you an ROGAINE to normal skin, very little minoxidil is absorbed. You probably will not have Ihe possible effects caused by minoxidil tablets. 
when you use ROGAINE, If, however, fou experience any of the possible side effects listed above, stop using ROGAINE and consult your doctor, Any such 
effects would be most likely if ROGAINE was used on damaged or inflamed skin or in greater than recommended amounts. 

In animal studies, minoxidil, in much larger amounts than would be absorbed from topical use (on skin) in people, has caused important heart-structure 
damage. This kind of damage has not been seen in humans given minoxidil tablets for high blood pressure at effective doses. 


What factors may increase the risk of serious side effects with ROGAINE? 
People with a known or suspected heart condition or a tendency for heart failure would be at particular risk if increased heart rate or fluid retention were to 
occur. People with these kinds of heart poent should discuss the possible risks of treatment with their doctor if Det Choose Іо use ROGAINE 

ROGAINE should be used only on the balding scalp. Veng ROGAN on other parts of the body may increase minoxidil absorption, which may increase the 
chances of having side effects. You should not use ROGAINE if your scalp is irritated or sunburned, and you should not use it if you are using other skin 
treatments on your scalp. 


Can people with high blood pressure use ROGAINE? 
Most people with high blood pressure, including those taking high blood ne medicine, can use ROGAINE but should be monitored closely by their 
doctor, Patients taking а blood pressure medicine called guanethidine should not use ROGAINE, 


Should any precautions be followed? 

People who use ROGAINE should see their doctor 1 month after starting ROGAINE and at least every 6 months thereafter. Stop using ROGAINE if any of the 

following occur: salt and water retention, problems breathing, faster heart rate, or chest Bi 
Do not use ROGAINE if you are using other drugs applied to the scalp such as corticosteroids, retinoids, petrolatum, or agents that might increase 

aomen n the skin. ROGAINE is for use on the scalp only. Each 1 mL of solution contains 20 mg minoxidil, and accidental ingestion could cause 

‘unwanted effects. 


Are there special precautions for women? 

PR women and nursing mothers should not use ROGAINE. Also, its effects on women during labor and delivery are not known. Efficacy in 
postmenopausal women has not been studied. Studies show the use of ROGAINE will not affect menstrual cycle length, amount of flow, or duration of the 
menstrual period. Discontinue using ROGAINE and consult your doctor as soon as possible if your menstrual period does not occur at the expected lime. 


Can ROGAINE be used by children? 
No, the safely and effectiveness of ROGAINE has not been tested in people under age 18. 
Caution: Federal law prohibits dispensing without a prescription. You must see a doctor to receive a prescription. 
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Then he was off again, bounding 
between parked cars during a visit to 
Manhattan. He stopped often to stare 
up at hundreds of windows of oppor- 
tunity, scouting out potential hotel 
perches for the next time he was in 
town. He circles hotels before check- 
ing in—always gazing skyward—and 
he even suggests carrying a compass so 
that you can figure out where you are 
as you ask to change rooms over and 
over again, until you face the right 
way. "Hotels are а wonderful chal- 
lenge. Give yourself twenty minutes to 
figure out who lives in three hundred 
different apartments." 

He went up to the lobbies of 
apartment buildings to ascertain the 
relative income requirements of rent or 
mortgages—and to look for bicycles 
and baby strollers. He tends to corre- 
late income and lifestyle accoutre- 
ments to find likely habitats of the 
most attractive, sexually active, and 
least blind- and window-conscious 
population. In less populated areas the 
voyeur suggests checking for station 
wagons and looking at the accumula- 
tion of rust on a swing set to find 
youthful and sexually active subjects, 
though he adds that suburban and rur- 
al at-the-window viewing is the most 
dangerous voyeurism of all. 

“But these are tactical considera- 
tions that pale before the real science 
of voyeurism,” he said, snapping pho- 
tos of single vistas loaded with several 
tall apartment buildings. “The science 
comes in reconstructing people's lives 
from brief moments of time, from 
little slivers of life narrowed by cur- 
tains and air-conditioners. And the 
beauty emanates from figuring out 
what real people do. The trick is to 
know where people are in the apart- 
ment, even when you can’t see them— 
to figure out what's going on from arti- 
facts. I love looking at the artifacts of 
people’s lives. I love the perfection 
of somebody doing his taxes in one 
window, and then panning down to 
two people fucking their brains out 
in the window below. I will endlessly 
watch someone watching TV. I've 
seen people each night in precisely the 
same position, legs crossed and hands 
positioned in a certain place. Night 
after night. 

“The thing is, people don't know 
what real people do. We are encircled 
by lies. Television lies. Advertising 
lies. Movies lie. We need to know 


what real people do to see that 
were okay, to feel like real human 
beings. How do other people do it? 
Do they touch and fondle? The other 
night 1 watched a lady give a hand 
job, and she was just brilliant, the first 
violinist in the symphony. Creative 
beyond words. 

"I once watched a guy screwing a 
transvestite, and as soon as they were 
done they both got up and got dressed. 
Гуе seen this often with homosexuals. 
No caressing; you come in and you go 
out. Heterosexuals actually make love 
for a longer period of time than you 
might think. Гуе learned so much 
about women by watching them—I 
never had а sister.” 

“Can you see love?” I asked him. 
We were standing at the corner of 
Fifty-eighth Street and Third Avenue, 
and the question seemed to knock 
some of the rigidity from his usual 
straight-backed bearing and to side- 
track his rapid-fire talk. 

“Yes, you can,” 


he said. 


“Гуе 


watched dozens of relationships deteri- 
orate, and Гуе watched people who are 
truly in love. The sight of it makes me 
want to be as eloquent as the character 
who speaks at the end of Blade Runner, 


the one who says, Tve seen ships afire 
off the sea of Orion, and all of this is 
like tears in the rain.’ 

"Seeing love makes you more 
hungry for real experience than sex 
could ever make you. You can have 
sex at any moment, but you may never 
have love." 

By now he had stopped walking 
and looking up. "If it came down to 
watching my neighbors and being in 
love with somebody,” he said, “I'd nev- 
er look out the window again." 


NOTHER EVENING and the 
Ass was rolling bits and 
pieces of tape like a museum 
curator working at disc-jockey pace. 
The attendant intellectual theme for 
the evening was art. Another lovely 
woman lolled on a bed on the screen, 
her sweater pulled up above her 
breasts. Only the top of her torso was 
visible as her head rocked back and 
forth on a pillow. Eventually a young 
man moved very slowly into the 
frame, kissing his way up her belly to 
her breasts. 
"Like a moving painting" the 
voyeur said. "A beautiful whiteout is 
coming, a visually exquisite moment. 


Who would ever compose a photo- 
graph like this? This is a special com- 
bination of realism and art. A form 
that nobody created.” 

Then he played the famous “Mas- 
turbate 3,” the take I'd heard about 
from film-industry friends. A young 
girl comes into a well-lit room and 
practically leaps backward onto a bed, 
her legs, with pants still around the 
ankles, thrust high into the air. She im- 
mediately begins a two-handed self 
administration that involves one hand 
sneaking up creatively from behind. 

"Its capturing it,” the voyeur said 
in a respectful whisper. "It's not having 
something you can jerk off to. It’s just 
having it.” 

Now 101 was back on the screen— 
tape #20—her glorious lower body 
highlighted by stretch pants, the image 
entirely reminiscent of Ann-Margret 
in the unforgettable dance sequence of 
Bye Bye Birdie. But 101 wore no top, just 
as tens of thousands of American boys 
and men had wished to be so of the 
young Ann-Margret. 

“You should understand that I 
don't show these films as if they were 
trophies. I show them only to people 
who are truly interested. I'm respectful 
about this. Some voyeurs seek a macho 
visual-rape thing. I will go to any ex- 
treme to make sure the targets don't 
see me, because it’s absolutely immoral 
to make their lives worse. While some- 
one with the right heat-sensing or 
infrared outfit could spot me in a sec- 
ond, I know what's out there. I know 
they aren't watching me, because I'm 
watching them. 

“One time I did pass an actress I 
watched on the street, and I smiled, but 
I must have also stared, because she 
looked back in a way that made me 
know that she knew. I must have 
telegraphed something—that I knew 
her. А face can be a repository of excite- 
ment. It was just too close for comfort. 

“But if people understood how 
I feel about my voyeurism, they 
wouldn't be horrified or vengeful or 
fearful or insulted or degraded because 
I watch them, They are my babies. I am 
part of their lives. 

“One or two of my girlfriends 
might have thought me a little strange 
over the years,” he added. “But if they 
accepted me, they accepted someone 
who has a unique lifestyle, who is very 
independent, very self-absorbed, and in 
love with his own brain.” 


Sensual 
Products 


How to order them 
without embarrassment. 


How to use them 
without disappointment. 


sensual aides through the mail, we 
would like to offer you three things 
that might change your mind. 
1. We guarantee your privacy. 
Everything we ship is plainly and securely 
wrapped, with no clue to its contents from 
the outside. All transactions are strictly con- 
fidential, and we never sell, rent or trade 
any names. 
2. We guarantee your satisfaction. 
Ifa product is unsatisfactory simply return 
it for replacement or refund. 
3. We guarantee that the product you 
choose will keep giving you pleasure. 
Should it malfunction, simply return it to 
us for a replacement. 


What is the Xandria Collection? 


It is a very special collection of the finest 
and most effective sexual products from 
around the world. It is designed for both 
the timid and the bold. For anyone who 
has ever wished there could be something 
more to their sensual pleasures. 


The Xandria Gold Collection...cele- 
brates the possibilities for pleasure we each 
have within us. Send for the Xandria Col- 
lection Gold Edition Catalogue. Its price of 
$4.00 is applied in full to your first order. 


|: you've been reluctant to purchase 


Write today. You have absolutely nothing 
to lose. And an entirely new world of enjoy- 
ment to gain. 


| P.O. Box 31039, San Francisco, CA 94131 


Please send me, by first class mail, the Xandria Collec- 
| tion Gold Edition Catalogue. Enclosed is my check or 


money order for $4.00 which will be applied towards 
| my first purchase. ($4 U.S., $5 CAN., £3 U.K.) 
| Lam an adult over 21 years of age: 

Signature required = 
Ца 
| ў 
| = 


EZ зе. 


Xandria, 874 Dubuque Ave, South San Francisco, СА 94080 
Void where prohibited by law. 


WARREN CHRISTOPHER 
MONDAY - FRIDAY 
10:00 AM - 5:00 PM EDT 
TEL: 1- 800 - 877 - 8488 
FAX: 1 - 800 - 877 - 8455 


Great things are happening 
in retail this fall - and 
heres the proof. There are 
store openings, exciting new 
products and retail events 
around the country just 
waiting for you. 


ЕС САЗ НЕСІ ON 


ВАКМЕҮ5 NEW YORK is 
reshaping Madison Avenue with the opening of its 
new uptown location at 61st Street and Madison 
Avenue. Forty percent larger than the flagship 
store on 17th Street, the Madison Avenue store is 
230,000 square feet of better classic suits, popular- 
priced English and American suits, and nearly 
all the high-fashion designers you can imagine. 


A Special Service To Esquire Readers 


One way to have 
TINO COSMA, JHANE BARNES and 
ZANZARA at your doorstep each month is to 
join SY AAL OF SAN FRANCISCO'S 
"Frequent Tie-errz” club. It's one of the easiest 
ways to shop for neckwear, and your ninth 
purchase is complimentary, Once enrolled, 
expect a new tie each month...selected witl. 
you and your wardrobe in mind. Call my 
office, and we'll send you an enrollment form. 
Next stop 
Pompeii, Italy! In Dallas, Texas, that 


is! The hottest new store to make 
the scene - POMPEII, ITALY has 
everything from RENE LEZARD and 
ETON OF SWEDEN to VALENTINE 
Tanti auguri e buona 
fortuna a mio amico, Todd! 
TWO-STEP. And what's the latest and 
greatest addition to the footwear scene in New 
York City? POP COWBOY. They've got 
western boots in leather and exotic skins, and 
get this...an art gallery too. This hip new store 
is definitely something to write hom about! 
Add this to 
your list of things-to-do in Manhattan. The 
newly renovated and complimentary Personal 
Shopping office at SAKS FIFTH AVENUE is as they 
say - “totally fresh!" 
wardrobe shopping, this personal service is like a 


From corporate gift giving to total 


religious experience, right down to the spectacular 
view of St. Patrick's Cathedral across the street! 

. Until recently, 
EACONNABL: Е was exclusive to NORDSTROM. 
You've seen the ads, now see the store on Fifth 
Avenue in New York City. The first-ever free- 
standing boutique will open this fall. Look for 
tailored clothing, sportswear, wristwatches, fountain 
pens, sunglasses and all the other great things that 
FAÇONNABLE has become famous for. 

The Junior League of Milwaukee 
has HARLEY'S to thank for the fundraiser the 
men's store has hosted for the past several years. 
Bring in one of those old suits from the back of 


your closet that you haven't worn in years, and 
HARLEY'S will give you a discount on the 
purchase price of a new опе. Your old suits will 
then be resold in the Junior League's thrift shop. 


Е MESE 


Here's what the design 
community is doing to fight the AIDS crisis. Textile, 
graphics, home-furnishing and fashion designers have 
drawn sketches that are transformed into neckwear 
designs. I’m sure you've seen these ties in your 
favorite stores. Read on for what you can do to help 
DIFFA (Design Industries Foundation for AIDS)! 

. Another exclusive boutique 
has opened at the Waldorf-Astoria. MADELEINE is 
the designer and manufacturer of some of the most 
beautiful calf-leather briefcases and suede envelopes 
(some of my favorites!). These are incredible gifts, 
Don't miss the crocodile portfolios either! 

N. If you're in New York 
on Ох 14th between 6:30 and 8:30 p.m., 
come over to SAKS FIFTH AVENUE, There's a 
BALLY OF SWITZERLAND cocktail party and 
seminar for the book WORKPLACE 2000. Give 


me a call for ticket information. 


скоомтна 


Н2О Plus has a great line of 
men's skin- and body-care products that provide 
gentle cleansing and oil-free moisturizing. Look for 
H20 Plus stores opening around the country in 
Dallas, Los Angeles, Miami and New York. 


If you are a designer, artist or other creative-type who 
would like to submit a sketch (nonreturnable) to be 
reviewed by the DIFFA creative team, send it to me at 
the magazine. Renderings will be accepted throughout 
the months of September and October. If your sketch 
is selected, I'll send you a collection of DIFFA 
ties...and you'll have the chance to see your work 
turned into “the fine art of neckwear.” (Mail to: 
Warren Christopher, ESQUIRE Magazine, 250 West 
55th Street, New York, NY 10019, 9th floor.) 


“Гуе never believed in following rules 


when it comes to fashion.” 


- Joseph Abboud 


EADING BACK to his apartment 
Н: late-summer evening, the 

viewer stopped to joke with 
children hanging out in front of his 
building. He picked up ongoing strings 
of happy conversation with several 
couples strolling down the street, and 
various people from the neighborhood 
called to him from the other side of his 
street and waved. 

“There are certainly conundrums 
in this,” he said, taking his long strides 
into the building. “Violence, for in- 
stance. I haven't seen real violence, and 
Tm glad. The only violence for me has 
happened to my wienie. But what if I 
saw something and had to act? A friend 
who watched a lady across the alley— 
an ultrafox—saw a guy outside her 
window on the fire escape one night. 
He called the police, and she never had 
her blinds open again. 

“And what if you meet and want 
to become involved with someone 
you've watched. How do you break it 
to her? I wouldn't be able to live with 
her and have a family without telling 
her. It's a deal-breaker. 

“But then one of the luxuries of be- 
ing a voyeur is that you don't have to 
deal with the baggage of a relationship. 
All of my life, І would hunger for 
someone sexually, but in the end I 
wouldn't be interested in the person's 
soul. I wouldn't be interested in the 
person intellectually, culturally, spiritu- 
ally, or even as a human being." 

“But what if you spent all of the 
time you apportion to watching out 
there?" I ventured, pointing out the 
window as he checked the grid for 
signs of action with the Siworskis. 
"Wouldn't you increase the chances 
of discovering romance in a real 
relationship?" 

"I don't have the patience to get 
past it all" he said, somewhat more 
slowly than he usually replied. “I don't 
have time to convey that I'm okay, that 
I won't beat people up, or that I'm cool. 
Life's too short to sit in a bar, trying to 
hustle a lady into bed. And where are 
the relationships that make you feel 
that this is honest, where are there no 
lies? Well, I have the answer. There are 
no lies in those windows. The two 
people I see out there might be lying to 
each other, but they sure as hell aren't 
lying to me. They can't lie. They don't 
know I'm there." 

Then he rolled another tape. But 
by now my fascination with the tapes 


OBSESSIONS 


had waned before an abiding fascina- 
tion with the man who'd made them, 
this silent wooer, apparently so ecstati- 
cally unrequited—a man to whom rela- 
tionships with people and sex and 
most of the rest of human experience 
appeared so completely scripted and 
disingenuously preordained that only 
the observed lives of others seemed real. 
I wondered constantly about this gifted 
man, who for some twenty years had 
watched glorious sex and love and loss 
and loneliness in the curtainless village 
of his imagination, all of it magnified 
seventy times with an expensive lens. 

Another selection from The Neigh- 
bors began in low light, an image of a 
woman in bed at dusk, the covers 
drawn close to her chin. She wore 
glasses, so it was only at the point the 
voyeur spoke that I realized it was 101. 

"Oh, no," he said softly, moving to 
the control panel of the digital video ma- 
chine. “І don't really want to watch this.” 

"Please wait," I implored. 

He slumped into a chair and ob- 
served his neighbor begin to cry. She 
began to weep so that her whole body 
throbbed in syncopation with her 
despair. She stopped every so often, 
blinking away at her thoughts, but then 
she would be overtaken again, her 
pretty face collapsing with pain and 
her arms limp at her sides, seemingly 
too weakened by grief even to wipe 
away her tears. 

And the silence made it even more 
difficult to bear. 

“It's so fucking sad!" the voyeur 
said, drawing in a quick breath. "This 
is one of the only times I felt embar- 
rassed. There are moments when peo- 
ple should not be watched. Sex is not 
one of them. Sadness . . . sadness is. 

"She cried all the time for a 
while," he continued, his athletic and 
energetic bearing suddenly lax, as if 
deflated. "Then I came back from a lo- 
cation one day, and I saw that the pic- 
tures were down from the wall. There 
were boxes all over the floor. And then 
she was gone. For three years I'd 
watched her, апа... it felt like such a 
failure when she left." 

Suddenly the voyeur looked to be 
entirely in the moment, just as he'd al- 
ways desired. Without technical refer- 
ences and bawdy throwaway lines, the 
pain became entirely real. "That's what 
can be hard about this,” he said. “I fell 
in love with her, I know I could have 
made her happy.” м 


A steak 
of another 


Grill up the 1^" thick 


boneless America's Cut” and taste 
how satisfying today's pork can be. 
Buy it at your grocery store or cut 


your own from any lean boneless pork 


loin roast. Broil or 


grill on one side for 


де 
8 minutes. Turn and continue cooking 


for 7 more minutes. For an extra kick, 
one hour before cooking, marinate 
pork in Italian dressing El 

or teriyaki sauce. AN 


The Öther 
White Meat? 


America's Pork Producers. 


(©1956 National Pork Producers Councilin cooperation with the 
Natal Pork Board. 


WHY GO BALD? 
HAIR LOSS - PART II 
by J. Mallin 


It is sad to realize how many men and women 
will lose their hair, when, in 1992 a medically 
tested, FDA-approved topical medication has 
proven to treat thinning hair, is available. 

Today, doctors at NYHL (New York Hair 
Laboratories) DO have a treatment that can 
help. Minoxidil PlusTM, the most advanced 
formulation of Minoxidil prevents further hair 
loss; makes hair thicker, stronger and fuller; 
and regrow the hair you have lost! Medical 
studies show that over time, you WON'T GO 
BALD! 

“So why are so many people still going 
bald?” was the question I asked the doctors at 
NYHL They answered as follows: 

1) DENIAL. Most people refuse to accept that 
they are losing their hair. In time, they think ic 
will get chicker again. Balding happens only to 
“other people.” 

2) BEING "OUT OF CONTROL" Most 
people don't like to face any condition that they 
have no control over. When you lose your hair 
and you try everything on your own that fails, 
you get angry and give up. That's human 
nature. 

3) EMBARRASSMENT. Who isn't embar- 
rassed by a friend saying "Are you going bald?" 
Most people respond "no" even to themselves. 
This leads to loss of self-confidence and low 
self-esteem. 

4) SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS. Some people 
are so self-conscious that not only will they 
avoid discussing hair loss with a friend or 
spouse. but will not even visit a doctor for help! 
5) SKEPTICISM. You've tried so many 
"phony" remedies before, that you're convinced 
nothing will work. 

6) "BALD IS SEXY." There's not a person on 
Earth who wants to lose hair. It is the first and 
most attractive feature that others see in you. 
Nobody really wants to be bald. 

7) DANGER. You're convinced that drugs are 
unsafe, despite years of testing and FDA 
approval that Minoxidil topically IS SAFE. 

8) LAZINESS. You don't have "time" to put 
on the medication. 

9) COST. You think you can't afford Minoxidil 
Plus but instead spend money on expensive 
shampoos, hair thickeners, haircutters who 
style your hair to cover up thin areas. 

Ask yourself if these are valid. Is it worth 
going bald without giving yourself a fair 
chance? The Doctors at NYHL are Board 
Certified, and have treated thousands of 
patients successfully. They know how to rid you 
of your fears, answer your questions honestly, 
and help you. 

For further info call: (212) 570-1000 
New York Hair Laboratories 
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Fashion 

Clothes, pp. 108-107: Giorgio Armani Le Collezioni tuxedo 
(51:295) at Saks Fifth Avenue nationwide; Shirt (5195) and bow 
tle (550) at Barneys New York nationwide. For information con- 
tact: Giorgio Armani, 650 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 10019. Carti- 
сг studs (51,800) at Cartier stores nationwide. For information 
contact: Cartier, 653 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY. 10022. Brooks 
Brothers tuxedo (5495) at Brooks Brothers nationwide. For in- 
formation call 800-274-1815. Robert Talbott shirt (зно) and bow 
tle (527) at the Parisian throughout the Southeast. For information 
contact; Robert Talbott, Talbott Studio, Carmel Valley, Calif. 93924. 
Valentino Couture tuxedo (s2,000) at Valentino boutique, New 
York; Valentino Uomo shirt (sus) at Saks Fifth Avenue nation- 
wide. For information contact: Valentino/GFT Apparel Corp. 650 
Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 10019. Alfred Dunhill studs (s165) at 
Alfred Dunhill, New York. For information contact: Alfred Dunhill, 
450 Fifih Avenue, New York, NY. 10022. On pp. 108-108: Joseph 
Abboud sport Jacket (s1,200) at Joseph Abboud, Boston; vest 
(5365) at Bergdorf Goodman Men, New York; trousers (5245) at 
Joseph Abboud, Seattle. For information contact: Joseph Abboud, 650 
Fifth Avenue, New York, NY. 10019. Gitman Brothers shirt (s68) at 
Nordstrom nationwide. For information contact: Gitman Brothers, 39 
West Fifty fifth Sea, New York, NY. 10019. Geoffrey Beene tla (549) 
at Joseph Spiess, Elgin, Ш. For information call 800-632-5843. 
Nigel's sult (s625) at Mark Shale, Chicago. For information contact: 
Nigel's, 1290 Avenue of the Americas, New York, NY. 10104. Kenneth 
Gordon shirt (573) at Culwell & Son, Dallas. For information call 
800-234-1433. Ferrell Reed tla (sso) at Sims, Minneapolis. For 
information call 800-421-6119. Fratelli Rossetti shoes (5330) at 
Fratelli Rossetti, New York. For information contact: Fratelli Rossetti, 
бот Madison Avenue, New York, NY. 10022, Worth & Worth hats 
($145 and 5150) at Worth & Worth, New York. For information con- 
tact: Worth & Worth, 331 Madison Avenue, New York, NY. 10017. On 
pp. 110-111: Polo by Ralph Lauren coat (s1,430) and shirt (s67) 
at Polo/Ralph Lauren, New York and Beverly Hills; trousers. 
(5240) at Polo/Ralph Lauren, Chicago. For information contact: Polo 
by Ralph Lauren, 650 Madison Avenue, New York, NY. 10022. Dexter 
shoes (soo) at Filene’s nationwide. For information contact: Dexter 
‚Shoe Company, 114 Railroad Avenue, Dexter, Maine 04930. Luciano 
Barbera Coat (51,660) and sult (s2,700) at Bergdorf Goodman 
Men, New York. For information contact: Luciano Barbers, 730 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, NY. 10019. Gitman Brothers shirt (565) at 
Nordstrom nationwide. For information contact: Gitman Brothers. 39 
West Fifty fifth Street, New York, NY. 10019. Countess Mara tla (s55) 
at I. Magnin nationwide. For information сай 800-727-1037. Grays 
by Gary Wasserman coat (5595) at Bloomingdale's, New York. 
For information contact: The Greif Companies, 1290 Avenue of the Amer- 
icas, New York, NX 10104. Luciano Barbera Sult (52,350) and shirt 
(s225) at Bergdorf Goodman Men, New York. For information con- 
tact: Luciano Barbera, 730 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY. 10019. Count- 
ess Mara tle (555) at Jack Henry throughout Missouri. For infor- 
mation call 800-727-1037. Worth & Worth hats (5145 and $150) 
at Worth & Worth, New York. For information contact: Worth & 
Worth, 331 Madison Avenue, New York, NY. 10017. Оп pp. 112-113: 
Willis & Geiger sport Jacket (5895), shirt (580), and trousers. 
(6190) at Willis & Geiger Outfitters, Oxford, Miss. For information 
call 800-223-1408.Grays by Gary Wasserman vest (s125) at Mac 
Hugh Inc., Ridgewood, NJ. For information contact: The Greif Com- 
panies, 1290 Avenue of the Americas, New York, МУ 10104. Worth & 
Worth hat (збо) at Worth & Worth, New York. For information 
contact: Worth & Worth, 331 Madison Avenue, New York, NY. 10017 
Paragon for Marsolo boots (s160). For information call 800-842- 
8468. Polo by Ralph Lauren sport Jacket (5575) at Polo/Ralph 
Lauren, Beverly Hills; vest (s395) at Bloomingdale's, New York; 
shirt (590) at Saks Fifth Avenue, New York; trousers (s260) at 
Polo/Ralph Lauren, Phoenix. For information contact: Polo by Ralph 
Lauren, 650 Madison Avenue, New York, NY. 10022, Kangol cap 
(530) at Amold Hatters and J. J. Hat Center, New York. For in- 
formation contact: Kangol, 356 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY. 10001. 
Giorgio Armani boots (5475) at Maraolo, New York. For informa- 
tion contact: Maraolo, 576 Fifth Avenue, New York, NX 10036. Polo 
by Ralph Lauren sult (si aoo) at Polo/Ralph Lauren, New York; 
and shirt (5113) at Polo/Ralph Lauren, Chicago. For information 
contact: Polo hy Ralph Lauren, 650 Madison Avenue, New York, NY. 
10022. Barbour Coat (5335). For information call 800-338-3474. 
Timberland boots (sno) at fine department stores nationwide. 
For information call 800-258-0855, Gates gloves (sas) at fine de- 
partment stores nationwide. For information contact: Gates Gloves, 
Johnstown, New York 12095. On pp. 114-118 Ermenegildo Zegna 
Sult (81,625) at Louis Boston, Boston. For information contact: 
Ermenegildo Zegna, 743 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY. 10022. Robert 
Talbott shirt (sos) and Но (s105) at Nordstrom nationwide. For 
information contact: Robert Talbott, Talbot Studio, Carmel Valley, Calif. 
93924. Cole-Haan cuff {Inks (s155, sold with studs) at Cole- 
Haan stores nationwide. For information contact: Cole-Haan, 44 
North Elm Street, Yarmouth, Maine 04096. Gieves & Hawkes suit 


(s650) at Boyd's, Philadelphia. For information contact: Gieves & 
Hawkes, 1290 Avenue of the Americas, New York, NY. 10104; Gitman 
Brothers shirt (565) at James Davis, Memphis; tle (sss) at Hub, 
Raleigh, N.C. For information contact: Gitman Brothers, 39 West Fifty- 
fifth Street, New York, МУ 10019. Nick Hilton Collection suit 
(51,035) at Louis Boston, Boston. Forinformation contact: Nick Hilton, 
5 East Fifty first Street, New York, NY 10022. Garrick Anderson shirt 
(5200) at Barneys New York, New York. For information contact: 
Garrick Anderson, 108-10 West Eighteenth Street, New York, МУ 10011. 
Valentino Uomo Не (572) at Berdgorf Goodman Men, New York. 
For information contact: Valentino/GFT Apparel Corp, 650 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, NY 10019. Gucci watch (s1,095) at Gucci boutiques 
nationwide, For information contact: Gucci, 50 Hartz Way, Secaucus, 
NJ.07094.Garrick Anderson sult (s2,200) at Barneys New York, 
New York. For information contact: Garrick Anderson, 108-10 West 
Eighteenth Ste, New York, NY. 10011. Robert Talbott Shirt (sos) at 
Bergdorf Goodman Men, New York. For information contact: Robert 
Talbott, Talbott Studio, Carmel Valley, Calif. 93924. Nick Hilton Col- 
lection tle (s67) at Mark Shale, Chicago. For information contact: 
Nick Hilton, 5 East Fifty first Street, New York, NY. 10022. Allen-Ed- 
monds shoes (5230) at Macy's nationwide. For information con- 
tact: Allen-Edmonds, PO. Box 998, Port Washington, Wis. 53074. 


Photographs and Illustrations 

Вавісв: р. 58: Gifford: Marion Ettlinger/Outline; Schwarzkopf: 
Richard Cartwright/Gamma-Liaison; p. 57: Mears: Eddie 
Adams/Sygma; Brokaw: Joe McNally/Sygma; Bradley: Terry 
Ashe/Gamma-Liaison, Survival, p. 61: The Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Ап, Warner Communications, Inc., Purchase Fund, 
1978 (1978.603). Simpllolty, рр. 92-83: Styling by Laurie 
Schechter; Hair by Taber Isidro and makeup by Melissa 
Rodgers, both for REX, LA; Sofa by Monique and Sergio 
Savarese for Dialogica. Obsessions, pp. 102-103: © 198: Center 
for Creative Photography, Arizona Board of Regents. Clothes, 
рр. 108-116: Women's styling by Laurie. Schechter; - Men's 
grooming by Losi at Piere Michel the Plaza, New York: 
Women's hair by Rolando Beauchamp; Women's makeup 
by Hiromi Ando for Gil Gamicli. Outside Experts: p. 120: 
Richard: Rick Maiman/Sygma; Castro: Eddie Adams/Sygma: 
RuPaul: Brooks Kraf/Sygma: Williamson: Alice Springs/Syg- 
ma; Ailes: Michael Evans/Sygma; p. 121: Woodward: Diana 
Walker/Gamma-Liaison; Bernstein: A. Brucelle/Sygma; Cous- 
teau: Francis Apesteguy/Gamma-Liaison; Buffett: Kolczynski/ 
Gamma-Liaison; McCullough: Diana Walker/Gamma-Liaison; 
Seinfeld: Jonathan Exley/Gamma-Liaison; Stipe: Frank Ocken- 
fels 3/Outline; p. 128: Lois: Photograph by Luke Lois. Looks, 
р. 157: Edouard Boubat/TOP. Self-esteem: р. 188: Trudeau: 
Geoffrey Croft/Qutline; Tartikoff: Jeff Slocomb/Outlinc. Flesh, 
p. 178: © Gilberte Brassai, courtesy Houk Friedman, New York. 
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America's Best-Selling Sex-Ed Video 


е Better Sex Video Series® visually 
emonstrates and explains how everybody 
can enjoy better sex. Dr. Judy Seifer, one of 

the ¢ untry's most respected experts on 
sexuality, guides you through explicit 
enes of erotic sexual practices including | 
powerful techniques for more enjoyable 
play and intercourse. Order the Better 
Video” today and take the first step to 


Shipped Unmarked For Your Privacy. 
All of our videos are shipped i in plain 


packaging to assure your privacy. Each 
ideo is is approximately 90 minutes. 


Originally |) 
$39.95 


SAVE | 
$10.00! 


Stole — — — —  — Zip. 
Mail to: The Townsend Institute, Dept.ZESB, 
P.O. Box 8855, GEBR EL NE 27312 
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By Michael Hirschorn and Guy Martin 


1 If Lyle can do it, anybody 
can. 


2 Thanks to those new 
military rules, gay GIs can 
now go to the Mineshaft and 
sit discreetly in the corner. 


3 As skinhead fever goes 
global, the Dr Martens shoe 
company will reap millions. 


4 Ted and Whoopi. 


5 Remarkably, a severed 
penis thrown by a Virginia 
housewife from her car 
into a muddy field was 
found in less than an hour 
thanks to concerned fire and 
law-enforcement personnel. 


6 Anthony Young's season— 
only two weeks to go. 


7 Men in sandals. 
8 Women in clogs. 


9 Robert James Waller 
doesn't only write, he sings. 


10 Warren Christopher, 
hellhound for world peace. 


1 New loose-fitting jeans 
give you just a skosh more 
room in the crotch. 


12 Ole Miss frat boys dig 
rap's potent message of 
alienation and urban rage. 


13 MacNeil/Lehrer's in-depth 

coverage of the forthcoming 
debate on the North Amer- 
ican Free Trade Agreement. 


14 Even in a recession, 
there are people who'll 
drop a few thou on 

“deconstructed” homeless- 
inspired designer wear. 


15 Lollapalooza "94. 


16 The Big Apple’s plucky 
new booster campaign: 
“New York—it ain't over.” 


17 NBC's plucky new 
booster campaign: “America 
is standing up for Jay.” 


18 Elvis-inspired cuisine. 


19 Having bad taste means 
you get to like everything. 


20 Barbra Streisand's finally 
a macher in Washington as 
well as in Hollywood. 


21 Even in a recession, there 
are people who'll drop a few 
thou to sleep with a young, 
unemployed actress. 


22 Billy Idol, however, does 
not have to pay for sex. 


23 J. Crew's knit cardigans 
can be ordered in stone, 
putty, and sky, though not 
yet in chive or paprika. 


24 Tom Cruise doesn't only 
act, he directs. 


25 The French, according to 
one survey, are having less 
sex than we once thought. 


26 Interestingly, a severed 
penis kept on ice can be 
successfully reattached 
even after eighteen hours. 


27 Those new down-and- 
dirty “poetry slams.” 


28 We can now bomb 
Iraqis anytime we like. 


29 Roger Clinton's “А. 
change is going to come” 
personal-growth seminars. 


Dont worry, 


be happy. 


Sixty reasons to go on living, 


30 Japan's economy. 


31 “Internal” Hollywood 
studio investigations. 


32 The Wall Street Journal's 
no-one-gets-out-of-here- 
alive op-ed page. 


33 Steven Bochco's feisty 
defense of showing breasts 
on network TV. 


34 Joe McGinniss's feisty 
defense of “interpretative” 


biography. 


35 David Gergen is at last 
treating the press with a 
little dignity. 


36 The forthcoming Rosie 
O'Donnell backlash. 


37 The Right's sudden love 
for Mexican immigrants. 


38 Lesbians everywhere. 


39 A rich and constructive 
nationwide debate on 
universal health care. 


40 Marky Mark breaks 
noses without regard to 
sexual orientation. 


41 Sharon Stone's inevitable 
transition to “serious” roles. 


42 Shannen Doherty's 
inevitable transition to TV- 
movie-of-the-week roles. 


43 Onyx is a rap group, not 
a street gang. 


44 Beavis and Butt-Head is 
not further evidence of 
the decline of the West; 
it's a deft, subtextual 
paracritique of the further 
decline of the West. 


45 Fingos “snacking” cereal. 


46 The new, sensitive Eddie 
Murphy. 


47 Victoria's Secret girls 
stay firm and lustrous year 
after year after year. 


48 We finally figured it out: 


No means no. 


49 But Fabio's love music 
makes her no a yes each time. 


50 It's kinda weird, but also 
neat, that Al Gore roomed 
with Tommy Lee Jones all 
those years ago at Harvard. 


51 “Grunge is dead” stories 
are dead. 


52 But punk is back! 
53 Bald guys with ponytails. 


54 The Bosnian Muslims 
know that if we could have 
done anything to help them 
we probably would have. 


55 It's a small world after all. 


56 Only ten more years 
until Barry Diller has direct 
phone-line access to your 
bank account. 


57 If those Good Old Days 
were so great, how come 

they didn't have a full line 
of men's beauty products? 


58 John Larroquette. 


59 Luckily, microsurgeons 
did not need to apply 
leeches to the reattached 
penis to drain pools of 
blood stuck inside. 


60 The millennium: only 
seven years to go! м 
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Over Seventy Percent Of 
The Earths Surface Is Covered By V 
"i Jeep Covers he R 


OFFICIAL SPONSOR OF THE 1994 U 3 А 
US, OLYMPIC, TEAM 36 USC 380 


There are still a few places 
on the planet that you won't 
find a Jeep. But barring the 
vast expanse of oceans and 
endless miles of seas, a Jeep 
vehicle will take you virtually 
anywhere you want to go. 

At the heart of this in- 
credible range is four-wheel 
drive. Jeep defined it. Jeep 


Always wear your seat belt. 


refined it. To set these vehi- 
cles apart from everything 
else on the face of the earth. 
And you apart from the 
rest of the world. Jeep makes 
4WD available to you on the 
legendary Jeep Wrangler. 
The classic Jeep Cherokee. 
And the award-winning 
Jeep Grand Cherokee. 


Of course, the only way 
to truly appreciate the capa- 
bility of a Jeep is to experi- 
ence it firsthand. Please call 
1-800-JEEP-EAGLE for test 
drive information. Then let 
your sense of adventure take 
you to the ends of the earth. 
Theres Only One Jeep". 


A Division of the Chrysler Corporation. 


Jeep is a registered trademark of Chrysler Corporation. 


has been produced al the ¿fan oud 
old distillorias пей Pad 
in accoidance wilh mote ай 


400 years of Swedish айт. 
Absolut ince 1879 


80 PROOF 


PRODUCED AND BOTTLED IN SWEDEN 1,0 LITER (38 8.0 


IMPORTED 


IMPORTER AND SOLE DISTRIBUTOR FOR meus 
CARILLON IMPORTERS LTO, NEW YORK N! 


